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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


For the cover, showing the Children of the World, we are 
indebted to the most excellent graphic report of the Mid- 
Century Conference on Childhood and Youth. 


Angus H. MacLean, in his contribution, Preview of a 
New Book, presents an advance review of a new book by 


Dr. Sophie L. Fahs. 


Jean §. Fry, former member of the staff of our Depart- 
ment of Education, has answered a layman’s perennial 
question with a real challenge in, Why Do You Ask Us to 
Teach? 


Sylvanus M. Duvall, Professor of Social Science, George 
Williams College, Chicago, Illinois, and Chairman, Na- 
tional Family Life Commission, is not only critical of 
liberal failures in the past, but goes on to show How 
Liberals Can Best Serve. 


Virginia Ward, from long experience in family service, 
knows that The Family is the Child’s First Teacher, but the 
Community Can Help. Miss Ward also contributes to this 
number, Out of the Mouths of Teen-Agers. 


The People Said What They Thought is a grass root 
evaluation of the Area Meetings conducted by the De- 
partment of Education. 


Henry F. Helmholz, child specialist and member of our 
church in Rochester, Minnesota, writes an interesting 
story of the White House Conferences on Child Welfare 
leading up to the great Mid-Century, Child Welfare Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C. last December in his 
article, Planning for Children and Youth. 


Mrs. Melvin Sweeney of North Orange, Massachusetts, 
answers some of the questions of parents, unfamiliar with 
the new church school study materials and methods, in her 
keen observation, 4 Mother Looks at the New Church 
School Program. 


Harmon M. Gehr, minister of the Universalist Church 
of the Reconciliation, Philadelphia, wrote a eee 
story, 4 Flag for All Nations, which makes real to children 
of all ages what our Universalist Service Committee work - 
with Displaced Children means to those’ blighted young — 


lives. 


Criterius and his old friend, the Eccentric Wheel, re- 
cently engaged in a non-experts’ discussion of religious 
education among the liberals. This correspondence ap- 
pears under the Plumb Line caption. 
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Universalist Affirmations 


ROM their beginnings and consistently through 

their years, Universalists have affirmed the pri- 
macy, the persistence and the potence of Goodness. 

They found this Goodness at the heart of the 
universe and in the personality of man. While their 
Calvinist opponents were proclaiming the terrible 
and implacable wrath of God, Universalists were 
openly rejoicing in the living reality of a loving 
“Presence, whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns and the round ocean and the living air, and in 
the mind of man”. 

Though it was more than a half a century after 
Jonathan Edwards preached his awful sermon on, 
“Sinners in the Hands of An Angry God”, the 
echoes of that sermon were still terrifying thou- 
sands of New Englanders when, in the opening 
years of the nineteenth century, young Hosea 
Ballou rode over the hills of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and western Massachusetts, preaching the 
liberating news of a good God, “who so loved the 
world” that he sent his son into the world not to 
condemn, not to appease a monstrous wrath, but 
to win men and women to eternal life. 


The Central Affirmation 


From that day to and including our day, Uni- 
versalists have made central in their affirmations 
the quality of love as an attribute of Deity (or, if 
you will, ultimate reality) and a potentiality of 
humanity. Our first Declaration of Faith drafted 
by Dr. Benjamin Rush and adopted at Philadel- 
phia in 1790 at a gathering attended by both John 
Murray and Elhanan Winchester, described our 
pioneer concept of God as a being of “unchangeable 
love”. The well-known and century-long used 
Winchester Confession which Hosea Ballou had a 
part in drafting and which was adopted at Win- 
chester, New Hampshire, in 1803, declared, “We 
believe in one God whose nature is Love”. That 
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this Love was the directing and invincible power in 
the universe, these folk never questioned. This 
God of "Love, they declared, “will finally restore 
the whole family of mankind to holiness and 


happiness”’. 
Changing Terminology—Unchanging Faith 


The manner in which liberals found evidence of 
the reality and power of this God changed radically 
from 1803 to 1935. In that century and a quarter, 
the pattern of man’s thinking altered with the dis- 
covery and gradual verification of the principles of 
evolution, the growth of scientific thinking gener- 
ally, and progress of rational historical research. 
The process led liberal religionists including Uni- 
versalists to see that valid truths had been revealed 
by other means and in other religious cultures beside 
that of the Hebrew-Christian culture. This was an 
insight that completely escaped the first American 
Universalists in spite of the fact that they thought 
and talked long and earnestly about the “restora- 
tion of the whole family of mankind”. 

But, however different their processes of mind 
and disciplines of scholarship from the first Univer- 
salists, the framers of the Washington Avowal of 
Faith made central the same affirmation which the 
1790 Universalists adopted. “We avow our faith 
in God as Eternal and Unconquerable Love” declared 
the Universalists at Washington in 1935. -They 
balanced this ringing affirmation and brought it to 
focus on the needs and possibilities of contempo- 
rary life by an additional affirmation of faith in, 
“the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil’. 

Men who regarded themselves as stern orthodox 
realists in Christian thinking have, indeed, chided 
Universalists for “overemphasizing love’. Love, 
they have said, is not enough. Such scholars dis- 
play their lack of thoroughness in the knowledge of 
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meanings. ‘This was and is no weak sentimental 
thing that Universalists emphasized and _ still 
emphasize. .,: , : 

What then, was and is this supreme quality which 
Universalists emphasized as the central attribute 
of Deity and the ideal potentiality of humanity? 
Love, in Universalist thinking, was and still is com- 
pounded of two major elements; integrity and good 
will. Universalists stressed not only God’s love as 
feeling for and with his children, but also God’s 
reliability, justice, honesty. In this connection, of 
course, also there followed other positive affirma- 
tions of Universalists. The human counterpart of 
God’s righteous concern for and with man was 
man’s imperative moral responsibility for his fellow 
man. “Believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order and practice good works for such things are 
good and profitable unto man”. It was thus the 
Winchester Universalists expressed this moral im- 
perative. 


A Moral Universe 


The second aspect of Universalists’ major affir- 
mation was and is: This is a moral Universe. Of 
the three aspects of reality, moral, rational, and 
aesthetic, (i.e. goodness, truth and beauty) Uni- 
versalists early and late have emphasized and made 
central the moral, the goodness which is com- 
pounded of integrity and good will. Our faith then 
early became an ethically centered religion and re- 
mains so to this day. Our spiritual forefathers 
affirmed man’s “infinite perfectibility” and man’s 
peculiarly high value as the child of God. We have 
changed the terminology, but not the essence, of 
this affirmation. We affirm “the supreme worth of 
human personality”. 

The passage of the years and changes in ways of 
thinking also brought Universalists to realize (when 
they were true to their liberalism) that integrity 
included also intellectual honesty and courage. 
This latter aspect of Universalist affrmations was 
prominent in the minds of the framers of the Wash- 
ington Declaration and prompted them to include 
in the Avowal, “faith in the authority of truth 
known or to be known”. 

Our faith, our religious commitments are with and 
for man in whom we find those highest values which 
men have historically attributed to the source of 
all life. In man’s nobility, actual and potential, we 
have seen what we believe to be at the heart of the 
universe. As one great man once said, looking 
down on the body of a departed friend, “In thy 
face I have seen the Eternal”. And so have Uni- 
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versalists seen the Eternal in the highest and holiest 
things they have experienced ¢hrough human fel- 
lowship. Therefore, we say all Universalists, 
whether they know it or not, are humanists. 

And this brings us to the reasons for this histor- 
ical resume. 


United in Great Affirmations 


While all Universalists are humanists, not all 
Universalists are theists. So what? One man 
sums up our great affirmations by saying, “I believe 
in God”, another says, “I believe in Good”. Both 
are intellectually, morally and emotionally com- 
mitted to (not the least) but that greatest common 
denominator that lifts man out of lonely individu- 
alism into high human fellowship, belief in the 
reality, the primacy, and the potency of integrity 
and good will. They share the same respect for 
persons, the same confidence in human ability to 
discover and comprehend truth, they share the 
same high hope for men, the same devotion to the 
welfare of men. They differ in their private inter- 
pretation of the nature of final reality, but they are 
one in spirit. Between such spirits, there can be no 
quarrelsome cleavage. 


Not Theology, But Pride Divides 


Cleavage or quarrels when, and if, they come, 
come not from the differences in theology as some 
suppose. Such unhappy situations are a measure 
of our immaturities or, as some would say, our sin- 
ful pride and arrogance. If one man says with heat 
of righteous (?) indignation that he believes in God 
and seeks to cast out another, who, while he believes 
in the same good, does not believe in God, let him 
who sits in judgment recall the words of Jesus 
whose ethical leadership we all follow. Comment- 
ing on a theological dispute in his day, Jesus once 
said to an opponent, “Ye say ye believe in God, 
the devils also believe’. Belief in God as such has 
no slightest virtue. It may disguise a mean spirit. 
Belief in God is significant and valuable on/y when 
it is filled with ethical reality. Likewise the hum- 
anist liberal, if and when, he seeks to cast out his 
brother liberal who centers his religious thinking in 
the concept of God, and cast out that brother as 
superstitious because he believes in God, does evil 
and disservice to free religion. He who prides 
himself on his belief in the rational process and the 
scientific method needs to recall that such belief, 
unless it be filled and disciplined by ethical values, 
leads with demonic sureness to totalitarian brut-— 
ishness. 


The Christian dceag 


Universalists have been and are united in their 
sntral affirmations. The immortal essence of 
hristendom and the high ethical religions of the 
on-Christian world are at the heart of our faith. 
Ve have no time and no proper occasion for theo- 
gical quarrels which lead to heresy hunting and 
ie very death of religion. A world, dying from 
ate and brutal totalitarianism, needs the gospel 
f love! 

“The letter fails, the systems fall 

And every symbol wanes; 

The spirit overbrooding all, 

Eternal Love remains.” 


HAROLD S. LATHAM, NEW 
‘RESIDENT. OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


a is with pride and pleasure that we announce the 
election of Harold S. Latham to the office of 
resident of the Universalist Publishing House and 
Ar. Latham’s acceptance of the office. 

Retiring now after four years of loyal and most 
ffective work as President of The Universalist 
‘hurch of America and soon to be free from many 
f his heavy responsibilities as senior vice-president 
f The Macmillan Company, Mr. Latham will be 
1 position to bring his great ability and his long 
xperience as publisher and editor to the publica- 
ion problems of our church fellowship. 

Harold S. Latham is known all over the English 
peaking world as a great leader in the book field. 
Ie has discovered and brought out a very long list 
f now famous authors. The shy and sometimes 
ifficult genius flowered under Mr. Latham’s patient 
nd understanding friendship. For these things in 
is record we are, of course, proud of our associate 
ditor and new president. Most of all, however, we 
re proud of our friend, Harold S. Latham, loyal 
Iniversalist layman. 


OUR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
| NUMBER 


WE have given almost our entire space in this 
¥¥ number to the subject of the religious educa- 
ion of children. We have done so gladly because 
ve believe this aspect of our church program to be 
‘ery important. Indeed, if we fail to educate our 
hildren in religion, there will be no tomorrow for 
beralism in religion. 

We live in an age which seems bent on destroying 
teedom and careless of the precious value of integ- 
ity. We, who profess to cherish the ideals of free 
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ethical religion, have an overwhelming responsibil- 
ity to teach growing personalities the ways of free- 
dom and decency in human relations. If our chil- 
dren do not learn reverence for life and wholesome 
awe in the presence of the nobilities and mysteries 
of life, woe is us. 

We earnestly hope the useful resource material 
prepared by experienced educators of children for 
this number of The Christian Leader will be used to 
the fullest by all our people. 


OATHS ARE OF FIRST 
IMPORTANCE 


F ever there was an exact illustration of the dan- 

gerous moral confusion of the American people, 
it is in the shocking flood of objections to the dis- 
missal of the ninety West Point Cadets convicted 
of violating their oaths in the examination rooms. 

These boys each took a solemn oath. There is 
nothing secondary about that oath. It involves the 
sanctity of the pledged word. Such violation, 
society cannot tolerate without endangering the 
entire structure of decent human relations. 

The boys violated their oaths. To make light of 
this act, to:minimize it, or to mitigate the punish- 
ment, would be to make a mockery of all the other 
oaths taken and faithfully kept by thousands of 
other young men in like circumstances. 

We believe these young men can rebuild lives of 
honor. We also believe that all of us have an obli- 
gation to help them if we can. We object strenu- 
ously to the unmoral, “it doesn’t matter much’”’— 
“they are young’—‘“‘give ’em another chance” 
school of thinking. It matters desperately much 
whether or not honor and honesty are to be offici- 
ally put in secondary place in this land. 

If we give up honor, we give up all that stands 
between us and chaos. 


APOSTLE TO THE MARITIMES 


HE has taught and exemplified Universalism 

not quite from Greenland’s icy mountains to 
India’s coral strand, but she began in India and she 
is now our Apostle to the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada. She is, of course, the Rev. Rosalie A. 
West, for several years executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women and now min- 
ister of the Universalist Church of the Redeemer, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Universalists on the South side of that imaginary 
line which divides us from Canada will not forget 
Rosalie. We are proud of our Apostle to the Mari- 
times. 
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Preview of a New Book by Sophie L. Fahs 


Angus H. MacLean 


Not shall we change, but how! 


I WONDERED how to caption this article. Pre- 
view of a Coming Attraction? No, Mrs. Fahs’ 
book cannot be just that to anyone. To some it 
will be the saying of things they have dimly sensed 
and experienced but never brought fully to the 
point of articulation. To some it will be a surpris- 
ing and happy opening of new doors to understand- 
ing and action. To some it will be a buzz bomb. 
What I say about it cannot possibly do justice to it 
or give but the vaguest notion of its content, but it 
may serve to alert some people. I had the privilege 
of reading the book carefully, but several weeks 
have passed since that reading and the manuscript 
had to be returned. What I say will be more an 
indication of the way the manuscript stirred me 
than a clear and accurate indication of its contents. 
The tentative title, when the manuscript was in 
my hands, was Yesterday's Heritage and Today's 
Children. A Philosophy of Creative Religious De- 
velopment. Whatever it may finally be called, that 
title gives a good idea of the task to which Sophie 
Fahs addressed herself. 

If this book does not make its weight felt upon 
our thinking and practicing in the field of Religious 
Education, the fault will be ours and not Sophie’s. 
It opens with a reminder of the changing nature of 
life, of the entire universe, and consequently of our 
cultures. Nothing is static. Change itself is the 
only constant factor. The question facing us is, 
therefore, not shall we change, but how shall we 
change? Mrs. Fahs reminds us that we resist 
change. What we believe, how we believe, our al- 
most proverbial inarticulateness in religion, and the 
fact that our religion is so largely taught by laity 
and clergy untrained in the art of personal guidance, 
all contribute to this resistance. What we believe 
is important. When we read what Mrs. Fahs says 
about the consequences of some things children are 
made to believe, we shall have no doubt about that. 

. How we acquire and hold to our beliefs is, perhaps, 
even more important, for the way we get hold of and 
deal with beliefs must be grounded in reality as well 
as the beliefs themselves if our teaching and learn- 
ing are to be consistent with the process of harmo- 
nious and happy maturing. Doors must be left 
open to new truth. Minds must be equipped to deal 
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with new and unpredictable problems. Spirits must 
not be chained by fear or smothered in guilt. 

Mrs. Fahs has sifted the findings of modern child 
study and explored the religious strivings of primi- 
tive man in her search for what and how to teach. 
What comes out of this search is compelling in its 
impact, and, in places, startling in its implications. 
Familiar concepts such as respect for persons, love, 
and democracy appear in this book with a freshness 
of insight that makes them new. Let no one be cer- 
tain that he loves his child as intelligently as he 
ought until he reads this book. Psychological con- 
cepts hit us from its pages with new power. When 
we see, for example, the stage by stage development | 
of a child’s emotions, the relation of his growing 
sense of values to maturity, and of his ethical con- 
cepts and behavior, we know that Mrs. Fahs and 
those whose wisdom she represents have just made 
hash of our moralistic judging and correcting of 
children. “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” | 
What a new kick comes from that old warning! I 
do not see how any moderately intelligent teacher 
can read this book without feeling the necessity of 
making radical changes in curriculum and method, 
and in his or her own ideas of what is good for and in| 
children. If you, dear teacher, study this book 
when it reaches you and remain as you are, I should | 
like to have you as a particularly interesting speci- 
men for laboratory study. 

After analyzing the natural curiosities of childiaa 
against the background of what is known abou 
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fuman nature and the universe and of human cul- 
ure, Mrs. Fahs turns to the choices we have to 
make, and vividly sketches pictures of the old and 
he new from which we have to make our choices. 
The Old Bible with its plan of salvation in contrast 
‘0 the newly interpreted Bible; the old cosmologies 
igainst the new cosmological explorations of our 
ime that have literally created a new heaven and a 
1ew earth for us; the old brotherhood that was con- 
ingent upon the acceptance of the “one and only 
yay’ to salvation, and which divided mankind into 
he good and the bad, the redeemed and the damned, 
ot only on this earth but for all eternity, and 
laced man eternally in a state of war; all this 
iainst a new and an unqualified brotherhood. You 
ind I, while dropping many old ideas, have clung 
yretty much to the old general pattern. Mrs. Fahs 
fives us not only new wine, but new wineskins. 
The old concept of the Kingdom of God, for ex- 
umple. How we have clung to the old words! 
When we read what Mrs. Fahs says about it, we 
cnow that we really believe in something quite 
lifferent. 

Perhaps the point of most powerful impact—it is 
(© to me—is where the author shows some of the 
mplications of the findings of psychiatry for our 
noralizing habits, and even for our ethical con- 
pts. We liberals have generally felt that we were 
yretty sound in our ethical thinking. When we 
ead this book, we may change our opinion of our- 
elves. We tend still to attack evil in dualistic 
erms, to “fight” it, to “go to war” against it, to 
hink of good and evil in pretty black and white 
erms. This part of the book is sure to stir the 
hinking of all thoughtful people. It may stir up 
‘ontroversy. When books describing the so-called 
‘permissive’ relationship between counselor and 
tient, or between play director and child, are read 
long with this book, we can scarcely fail to realize 
hat we are well along in the process of changing 
mur basic thinking about good and evil as well as 
\bout personality development and nurture. What 
his fact promises in modification of our educational 
ind our worshiping practices; and of our relations 
vith peoples and persons generally can hardly be 
puessed at present. We only know that changes 
ire impending which may outdo in significance all 
hat has happened to us culturally in the last 
housand years. 

This is a book about heaven and earth, about his- 
ory, about various sciences, about religions and 
ultures, about teachers and parents and children. 
What is gleaned in new wisdom from all these areas 
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is brought challengingly to bear on both the historic 
and the prevailing notions of spiritual nurture. It 
is a book of stirring insights for educational work- 
ers, indeed for all who work with people. It is a 
profound philosophical book. In my opinion, all 
the philosophers who ever produced anything of 
lasting worth were those who were personally in- 
volved in serving their fellow men. Mrs. Fahs is 
such a one. She is primarily and always a teacher 
of children, a very thoughtful one, a teacher whose 
love for children has driven her to raise fresh ques- 
tions about the mystery of our beings and of the 
universe. That is why she has been compelled to 
become a philosopher. When one loves thought- 
fully and courageously enough to challenge any- 
thing, listen to him! 


Escape From Bondage to Creeds 


If men are to change their beliefs from one age to 
another, as they get new light or discover new truth, 
their minds must be left free in their search, and not 
be barred in this direction or that; nor can their 
new beliefs be shared with others unless there is also 
freedom of speech and of-press. Hence the first 
thing that has characterized Unitarianism has been 
its steady tendency toward perfect spiritual free- 
dom. When creeds or dogmas were opposed, it was 
not more because they were disbelieved than because 
they stood in the way of freedom of thought in 
religion with a “thus far but no further,” and 
because free spirits were unwilling that other men 
should forbid them to judge for themselves as to the 
teachings of the Bible or of their own consciences. 
Unitarianism, then, has meant first of all religious 
freedom and escape from bondage to creeds; and 
throughout their whole history Unitarians have 
stedfastly refused to set up any creed, even the 
shortest, as a test which must be passed by those 
who would join them. 

—Eart Morse Wirsur 


Some men want to have religion like a dark lan- 
tern, and carry it in their pecket, where nobody but 
themselves can get any good from it. 

—H.W. Beecher. 

If every day we can feel, if only for a moment, the 
elation of being alive, the realisation of being our 
best selves, of filling our destined scope and trend, 
we may be sure that we are succeeding. 

—Bliss Carman. 

No one is useless in the world who lightens the 
burden of it for anyone else. 

-—Charles Dickens. 
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Why Do You Ask Us to Teach? 


Jean S. Fry 


The busiest men 1n the community are the most valuable church 
school teachers because they have the personality qualities child- 


hood and youth respects. 


at a recent teachers meeting, an honestly asked 
if bluntly expressed question was put to the 
leader. The speaker was a teacher of the high school 
class in a fairly large church school .... a man with 
heavy business and civic responsibilities, a person 
that any church school would be proud to have on 
its staff. ‘““Why,” he asked, do you ask the busiest 
men in the church to be teachers in your school?” 
The leader looked around the table at those who 
were seated there . . . two research scientists, a 
lawyer, an accountant, an executive in a large 
company and two men whose work as salesmen 
took them out of town a great deal. Not one of 
these men had ever had any kind of formal teacher 
training, yet everyone of them had qualities that 
would commend him as a leader of children and 
youth in our education program. For a moment 
there was silence as the leader of the group sought 
the proper words to express her feelings on a question 
so vital as this one. 

An honest question deserves an equally honest 
answer and though that query received a sincere, 
if brief answer, the writer has found the question 
creeping into her thoughts at frequent intervals 
ever since. So much is involved... . a whole 
philosophy of education, deep convictions as to 
the needs of children and what they should expect 
of us as adults. Yet the words of that teacher in 
the mind. “Why do you ask us to teach?” Actually, 
he was saying: “What kind of people do you want 
to guide your children? What do you expect of 
those whom you ask to teach? How much do you 
require in terms of time, and preparation? For 
how long a time?” 

We, who profess to be Universalists, hold to be 
of supreme worth the life of each and every in- 
dividual. We hold in reverence all of life. If we 
truly believe, our faith must be a dynamic for 
living, a quality that permeates our characters, that 
finds expression in our daily attitudes and actions 
toward others. Though faith is an intangible 
quality, it must be expressed in tangible ways. 

All of the men at that meeting had children in our 
church school. None of them would knowingly fail 
in any way possible to satisfy the needs of his 
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children. Every one of those men wanted his chil 
to have the benefits of a religious education. Ye 
the question, ‘““Why do you ask us to teach?” 


You Are The Man 


Here then, is your answer. We have asked you t 
share in educating your own children to the meanin 
of Universalism. We have asked you because w 
believe you are the kind of men who exemplify Uni 
versalism in action. We know that the boys and girl 
with whom you work will learn much more abou 
their faith from you than from any facts gleane 
from books, important though they be. We hav 
asked you to teach because we know that on presen 
foundations future Universalism will be built. In. 
world darkened by the fires of dissension, weakenec 
by the cancer of cynicism, disillusioned by th 
presence of immorality in personal and public life 
we have asked you to help give your children anc 
ours a faith in the good and just and true. You 
who are used to challenges in your business and pro 
fessional life every day, what challenge could bi 
greater than this? Yet you say, ““Why do you asl 
us to teach?” 

We recognize in your question the responsibility 
you feel toward the challenge you have accepted. W 
understand your reticence. It is a tremendous re 
sponsibility and some of you, at least, are aware o 
that. You have shown it in what you have done anc 
what you have said. We, who must in turn lead you 
have all too often failed in our task. When you hav 
respeonded to the challenge, we have thanked you 
on behalf of the church. Sometimes we have evet 
given you a book .... as if within its pages lay the 
answers to all of your doubts and questions. Mos: 
of you have never taught before. All of you ar 
volunteers. 


You Are Not Alone 


Many of you have come into our fellowship fron 
orthodox religious backgrounds and are, yourselves 
floundering in the deep waters of new found freedom 
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of religious thought. You are startled to find your- 
selves without the security of some creed upon which 
to hold, especially when you are put face to face 
with children who demand concrete answers to their 
questions. It was always so easy to quote the creed 
or a passage from the Bible when children asked you 
a particularly searching question. Now you wonder 
just what you are to do... . and no one has 
helped you to discover the new ways of teaching! 
Perhaps, then, another question is involved in this 
whole discussion. What should we expect of each 
other? 

First of all, you should expect of your minister a 
sincere and active interest in the education program 
of his church. It should not even be necessary to 
mention this fact. For all ministers are charged with 
the moral responsibility to maintain an education 
program in their churches for people of all ages. 
This is not to say that all ministers should be the 
ones to carry out the program. Because of previous 
training and experience, some are more able than 
others to do the actual educational work required of 
them. But a// should be willing to help you in your 
quest for guidance, whether it be personally or by. 
putting you in touch with individuals who are so 
qualified. 

Few of our churches have Directors of Education, 
but all have some person who is in charge of the 
church school. Very often a good public school 
teacher can give you aid in the techniques of teach- 
ing. A study of materials dealing with the char- 
acteristics of the age of the youngsters with whom 
you are to work can be of great help. Incidentally, 
many such materials are in pamphlet form, not the 
weighty volumes that you may fear will confront 
you if you attempt such study. 

Again your minister can be of service to you. He 
can secure through the denominational Department 
of Education, the best of current literature on work 
with children and youth. He can also arrange for 
the aid of a field worker who is skilled in the tech- 
niques and philosophy of education. Through cor- 
respondence or a personal visit to your church, a 
worker can provide the helpful “know-how” so re- 
assuring to volunteer teachers. With rural library 
“Bookmobiles” and the extension services of state 
libraries increasingly available in all parts of the 
country, no one is far from great quantities of ma- 
terials if he but taps those resources. If you are in 
a town with its own public library, you have at hand 
help not only for yourself, but reference materials 
and story books for those whom you are to lead. It 
may also be well to keep in mind that many state 
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universities have displays of various kinds, movies, 
slides and filmstrips which they will gladly loan to 
local groups. City, town, and state councils of 
churches often own projectors which may be bor- 
rowed. In all of these areas, your minister can give 


you help. That is part of his job. 
Master Your Tools 


You will need to know what curriculum materials 
are to be used as guides for your work in the church 
school. More important, you must have these ma- 
terials and the teachers guide that accompanies 
them, to help you in your week-to-week -planning 
for your class. Strange as it seems, some teachers 
are given such materials, but are never further than 
one section ahead of the children each week! Ob- 
viously, you will need to know what is included in a 
piece of curriculum before you can plan your ob- 
Jectives and decide how best it can be presented. 
A book is what you make it... merely a tool 
in your hands, and one of many at that. It is not a 
Bible to be slavishly followed to the letter. Remem- 
ber, you are teaching children, not a book! The 
degree to which you can make the characters in 
that book “come alive”, the extent to which you can 
relate the written experience to the everyday life 
of the boys and girls, to that degree the experience 
will have meaning for them. 


The materials we use to help in our teaching in 
liberal churches are completely different from 
the old fashioned quarterlies. 


If you were brought up on those paper leaflets, 
as most of us were, forget them and everything you 
remember about how you were taught. Start all 
over and take into account all of the findings of 
the best in modern education. Some of you have 
admitted in a rather guilty way, that you have 
“skipped around” in the book and that you omitted 
certain parts because they were not of immediate 
interest-to the children. Well, good for you! The 
materials were made for the children not the children 
for the materials!’ Remember that children learn 
in many ways other than hearing a story repeated 
or read. Probably many of them learn less in this 
way than in any other way you could choose by 
which to expose them to “learning”. 

The more active “doing together” that you can 
incorporate into your planning and teaching, the 
more successful you will be. Through dramatiza- 
tion, visits to places of interest that you are study- 
ing about, projects of service to the church and 
other groups, you will be teaching Universalism in a 
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far more vivid manner than if you had merely “read 
them the story.” Because you are volunteers, you 
may feel that, the suggestions given here entail 
considerable plannifig and time. They do, but the 
dividends are great. 


Be Prepared 


As careful planning becomes a habit, you will 
find that you actually spend less time in prepara- 
tion with better results than in the days when you 
thought you could “read the lesson over” while 
the class was attending its morning service of 
worship. 


Children are peculiarly sensitive to the fact that 
an adult is in some way unprepared for them... 
and usually respond in rather trying ways. 


They also know perfectly well when an adult is 
trying to keep them occupied with “‘busy work,” 
and it disgusts them just as much as a boring 
meeting disgusts you. They simply don’t have time 
for classes like that! With the short time most of 
our church school sessions last, we certainly do not 
have time to make our classes anything less than 
the best! The sense of security that comes from a 
well-thought-out class session far outweighs the 
time spent in preparation. 

Did you ever stop to think what must go through 
a child’s mind when he comes to a poorly organized, 
haphazardly directed church school session? Per- 
haps, consciously or unconsciously, he compares 
it to his experience in public school during the week. 
If his class meets in a dingy basement or on an air- 
less stage, he probably thinks of how different it is in 
his school room. It is unfair, of course, to compare 
the setup of a public school classroom to a church 
school, but we are dealing with children whose 
limited experience gives them little-else by which to 
judge. Our children develop certain values con- 
cerning their church. We can ntake the place where 
they meet as pleasant and attractive as possible. 
We can be present on time; in other words, when 
the first child arrives, and see that we are prepared 
for the task. We can make the children feel that 
they are wanted and that there is a place for them 
in their church. 


Universalists Keep On Preparing 


Because so many of us have entered the Uni- 
versalist church from orthodox religious backgrounds, 
we often feel unsure of ourselves and dissatisfied 
with the ways in which we seek to explain our 
beliefs to others. Indecision and dissatisfaction can 
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only be overcome by positive action. As you study 
more about Universalism and the history and 
beliefs of Universalists, you will become more sure 


in your own mind that you have, indeed, arrived — 


at a more mature faith and one in which you can 
continue to grow. 

In every church there should be, at all times, a 
group of adults engaged in the study of Universal- 
ism. Our fellowship, with its unusually large per- 
centage of “convinced” rather than birthright 
Universalists, needs to give its people continual 
opportunities to discuss and explore the meaning 
of membership in the liberal church. Added impetus 
is necessary in this area of study because the pro- 
posed Federal Union of Universalists and Unitarians 
places upon all of us the responsibility to know much 
more about the beliefs and organization of both 
denominations. Lack of understanding cannot fail 
to lead to dissension and suspicion. Intelligent 
understanding, on the other hand, will aid greatly 
at a time when vital issues are at stake. Read your 
denominational magazines too. They will help to 
inform you of the trends in thought and the progress 
of the church at large. 

Yes, we have asked you to teach otrr children and 
yours. We have invited you to share in this im- 
portant task because we believe that you have the 
qualities of personality and character that we 
should like to see reflected in your children and ours. 
We know we are asking a great deal of you.... and 
we hope you are aware of that too. We should 
prefer that you decline to accept this responsibility 
if you are not willing to make the sacrifices involved 
in that acceptance. But if you have been invited 
to share in the education program of your church, 
or if you are already teaching, consider it an honor. 
It is more than that. It is a challenge to you as a 
person. Our children demand the finest we can give 
them. They, in turn, will give us of their innate 
honesty, spontaneity and readiness to absorb all 
of life’s new experiences. They will be the Univer- 
salists of the future. 

On these foundations, we build our church. 
ee 


MEXICO. The death rate has been lowered 
remarkably through the intensive health and sani- 
tation programs initiated by the government, some- 
times aided by outside technicians and agencies. 
Mortality was reduced last year alone from twenty- 
two to fifteen per thousand, and a further drop is 
looked for when the figures for 1951 have been 
compiled. (WP) 
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How Liberals Can Best Serve 


Sylvanus M. Duvall 


HAT is the matter with us liberals? When 

I was in the seminary, some twenty-five 
years ago, we all felt that orthodoxy was on the 
way out. How could it stand up against all the 
developments of Biblical and historical criticism 
and modern science? Yet today, things seem to be 
going in the opposite direction. The virile and 
flourishing groups are the Roman Catholic Church 
and the reactionary sects. Where did we liberals 
miss the boat?” 

The answer to the above question may briefly be 
stated as follows: At the points of natural science 
and historical criticism, we liberals have done a 
superb job. But at the point of emotional need, 
liberalism has been far less adequate than the older 
orthodoxy which it sought to supplant. Let us 
develop this thesis a bit more fully. 

The impact of modern science and the disrup- 
tions of related technologies, created many intel- 
lectual, ethical and social problems of great signifi- 
cance to religion. We could not deal with them all 
at once. For reasons which we have not space to 
discuss here, liberals quickly came to center most of 
their attention on the historical adjustments. This 


center of concern is clearly evident in the catalogues — 


of liberal theological seminaries during the past few 
decades. Old Testament, New Testament, Church 
History; these are the centers, both of faculty 
assignment and course offerings. Considerable, but 
decidedly less attention was given to ethics, phil- 
osophy, theology, and certain “‘practical” courses 
in preaching, church management and “religious 
education’’. In this last the'student might get some 
slight understanding of people. Elsewhere his work 
was usually an arid desert. 

Herein lies the nub of our difficulty. The student 
was offered every opportunity to find out the rela- 
tionship of the Greek Mystery Religions, Philo, 
Aristotelianism, and apocryphal literature to Chris- 
tianity. He learned about the struggle with Gnosti- 

-cism and how it was handled. He had no real 
opportunity to learn about the basic motivations 
which impel people to religious behavior, or how 
they relate to the various theologies and forms of 
church organization of his times. Until recently, he 
had no inkling of the struggles of man with inner 
“sin” which are expressed in such forms as alcohol- 
ism. We can with some justification reply that the 
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necessary knowledge to give him such insights was 
not available. How could the seminaries teach what 
was not yet known? The answer to this contention 
is also easy. The amount of research done by liberal 
leaders during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century was prodigious. Why weren’t they busy in 
studying religious behavior, instead of poring over 
ancient Hebrew and’ Greek manuscripts? This is 
where liberalism missed the boat. 

Obviously the courses in conservative theological 
seminaries were no more enlightening regarding 
human nature. But the theology there had been 
built up through long centuries of trial and error. 
As a result, its promises, hopes, demands and 
hypocrisies were far more closely related to deep 
emotional hungers than was the scientifically 
superior liberal theology. This advantage of ortho- 
doxy is clearly seen in its ethic. Jesus offered a 
beautiful, but completely unworkable perfectionism 
which his followers and the historical movement 
known as Christianity wisely diluted and in some 
instances, distorted. They also spiked it with a 
strong dose of supernaturalistic support. Even then, 
they found it difficult to get it accepted. Modern 
scholarship has not only distilled it to somewhat its . 
original strength. It has also succeeded in largely 
screening out most of the Christological motivations 
and applied it to modern social problems. The result 
has been an ethic far beyond the existing spiritual 
capacities, with all of its evils of hypocrisy and 
frustration. Orthodoxy, which demands much less 
and offers much more, is far better geared to the 
moral and emotional capacities of people. 

If liberalism is to flourish, its first task is to attain 
superiority where it is most important; at the level 
of emotional adjustment. This is by no means an 
impossible task. For orthodoxy, despite some ad- 
vantages, has definite and identifiable weaknesses 
and limitations, even at the point of emotional 
motivation, If liberalism will devote the same 
serious and scholarly attention to an understanding 
of, and adjustment to the emotional hungers of 
peo ple that it has to historical adjustments, it can 
excel orthodoxies in its virility as well as in its 
scientific accuracy. 

Already we have made a good start. Courses in 
counseling seek to focus religion scientifically on the 
problems of personal relationships. Some seminaries 
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are beginning to include a basic understanding of 
human nature as part of their core curriculum, on 
somewhat the same basis as that of the older his- 
torical disciplines. All this, however, is hardly more 
than a good start. If liberal religion is to flourish, 
it must be fundamentally geared to human motiva- 
tions in all its aspects. If religious truths are to 
function effectively to give men guidance and 
power in dealing with his problems of war, peace 
and social change, they must course through his 
relationships as blood courses through the body. 
As a means of revitalizing religion and making it 
effective, I suggest the following: 

1. A clear recognition that we reap what we sow, 
or to be more specific, we get what we devote our 
resources to. If our personnel and courses are con- 
cerned primarily with historical adjustments, we will 
get just that, and need expect nothing more. If we 
devote our programs, whether in the seminary or on 
the level of the local church, to a basic understand- 
ing of human relations, we can make progress which 
is now impossible. 

2. The development of a metaphysic adequate 
to sustain a valid social ethic. At present the social 
ethics of the most “scientific” liberals are often 
based upon the crassest kind of dogmatism. With- 
out bothering to do any basic research, we assume 
that a “just” peace will be a durable peace; that 

wars are primarily struggles of the “have nots” 
- against the “haves”, that the “abolition” of the 
“profit motive” will in time, work marvels of 
spiritual transformation, despite abundant evidence 
to the contrary; if we were to bother to examine it. 
Our “‘social ethics’ have often misled us disas- 
trously because we have made little attempt to 
undergird them with a scientifically valid meta- 
physic. 

The task of achieving such a metaphysic is liter- 
ally unending. Yet we could make a very consider- 
able start, right now. In such forms as myths, 
proverbs, and the observations of astute men are 
many fragmentary insights which could be used as 
building materials for a valid intellectual structure. 
We could fairly easily begin to collect, to codify, to 
classify, and critically evaluate such supposed 
truths. As soon as they became reasonably well- 
established, we could then begin to work them into 
a metaphysical system. 

3. The reorganization of philosophy and theology. 
This is really an extension of the previous point. 
Philosophy, as it now exists, is and has been largely 
oriented to the natural sciences, especially physics. 
In more recent years, some attempts have been 
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made to incorporate the social philosophers. But — 
few philosophers have the intellectual equipment 
which would be required if our technical knowledge 
of human nature were to be incorporated into their 
systems. By some strange quirk, most “humanists” 
seem scientifically oriented to the natural sciences, 
rather than to our technical knowledges of personal- 
ity. Philosophy will have to be rather completely 
rewritten by those whose knowledge includes an — 
understanding of people. | 
Any theological seminary; any local church which ~ 
seriously attempted to gear its program to the — 
emotional needs of people would quickly become 
outstanding. And when liberal religion shall become 
scientifically organized around those points of — 
adjustment which are most vital, it will have a new 
birth of virility and power. And what is more — 
important, mankind will have begun to enjoy a 
real possibility for salvation in the richest and 
deepest sense of the term. | 
yikes 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 

SOUTH AFRICA. The drastic Jim Crow legis- 
lation being put through by the Union of South 
Africa government has found an outspoken oppo- 
sition on the part of the South African Anglican 
Church. The Provincial Synod has adopted a 
resolution stating: “The effect of much recent legis- 
lation is likely to be the rigid division of the popu- 
lation into social classes with unequal rights, ° 
privileges and opportunities, and the relegation of 
the non-Europeans to a position of permanent in- 
feriority; and for this we condemn this legislation 
as inconsistent with the respect for human person- 
ality that should be characteristic of a Christian 
society.” (WP) 


* * * 


PUERTO RICO. In addition to large urban 
housing developments being built by big contract- 
ors and low-rent public housing and slum clearance 
projects, a new Insular Government program has 
been started to provide low-cost homes for rural 
families. The goal is to re-house twenty thousand 
families in one hundred and fifty small rural com- 
munities. The average cost of each dwelling will 
run to about $300. The families themselves are 
expected to do most of the actual construction. 
The Social Programs Administration will finance — 
and direct the work. Families will be asked to 
make a cash payment of ten dollars when the home — 
is completed, and pay $2.50 per month thereafter — 
for 10 years. (WP) r 
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The Family is the Child’s First Teacher, 


but the Community Can Help 


Virginia Ward 
HE FAMILY is the child’s first teacher. That 


the teaching in this context is concerned with 
teligion changes nothing. The influence of the 
church is secondary except as it reaches the child 
through the emotional channel of family living. 
Today, however, few would claim that emotional 
difficulties arise only out of the individual himself 
or his family. The community setting for the person 
and his family is being called more and more into 
account. The prevention of personality disturbances 
may come about by consciously planned and care- 
fully executed changes in community life and 
practices. 

Anyone interested in increasing the satisfactions 
of family living must take into account therefore the 
cultural pattern of the neighborhood or community. 
There are breeding places for hatred, resentment, 
prejudice, and/or love, respect, integrity just as 
there are breeding places for mosquitoes, typhoid 
bacilli or T.B. germs. The techniques for isolating 
and destroying these emotional parasites have not 
been so definitely identified. 

There are some principles, however, that have 
been tried and found to be fairly dependable. How 
and where would an individual or a group begin to 
express concern for family members, and for what 
happens to individuals (child or adult) in the inter- 
personal relationships within the family group. 


Community Organization Means Working 
Together 


When You Begin at the Beginning — A group of 
people interested in the Hartland church school 
were sitting before an open fire discussing the news 
story of the day. Several boys had been indicted 
for car theft. 

Mr. Baker, a lawyer, said, “What I can’t under- 
stand about this business is that there doesn’t seem 
to be any rhyme or reason to it. Some of the lads 
who were indicted were from well-to-do families.” 

A mother, Mrs. White, asked, “Well, what I 
want to know is, why did they steal the car? Any- 
one of them could have had a car from home.” 

Dr. Proctor, one of the town’s physicians, 
answered, ‘‘Well, for a variety of reasons. Some 
probably were rebelling against adult authority, 
some needed to call attention to themselves, and 
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others just wanted a new adventure.” 

“But, Dr. Proctor, what made these boys take 
it out on the town this way?” queried Mr. Baker. 

Dr. Proctor looked thoughtful. “I suppose there 
are many reasons.” 

“But, Doctor,” questioned Mr. Jones, “What 
about the children growing up in this town right 
now? We failed the older boys in some ways. Are 
we letting the youngsters down, too?” 

At this point, Mrs. Jones broke in, “I want to 
know what we can do about all this. What can [| 
do about it?” 


(Community organization begins when one 
person in a community decides to get some- 
one else to help him do something about a 
community problem) 


The above mentioned incident set off a mews- 
paper campaign which blasted the complacent com- 
munity into action. Such adverse publicity upon a 
community problem — be it juvenile delinquency, 
divorce, neglect of children, or unhealthy com- 
munity conditions — will always arouse individuals 
to take steps toward action. 


(New undertakings in a community must be 
built upon what is already going on) 


Mrs. Jones calls up her friend Mrs. Smith and 
together they go to visit their pastor to discuss some 
of the needs already recognized and try to decide 
what to do about them. 


(Responsibility for a community program 
must be shared) 


Since the problem in which Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Smith are interested is a family life problem, all the 
agencies and organizations in the community con- 
cerned in any way with families will want to help 
make the plans for dealing with it. So, these two 
women make a list of all the groups and individuals 
in Hartland known to be interested in families. 
They include leaders in other churches, welfare 
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department, school officials, group work agencies 
(4-H, Scouts, Y.W. and Y.M.C.A.) juvenile court 
judge, private social agencies, health department, 
Red Cross, P.T.A., women’s club and civic club 
leaders. They go over the list with the pastor. 


(Persons likely to be interested must be con- 
sulted early) 


As soon as Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith finish their 
list, or even while it is in the making, they make 
personal visits to a key person in every agency or 
organization on it, asking each person interviewed 
for ideas and advice. 


(Foundations of confidence and interest 


must be laid) 


As they make their calls, Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Smith sense a growing interest in their story. They 
meet some opposition, but they are not at all dis- 
turbed by the skeptics. Being challenged helps 
them to think more clearly and to describe the need 
more convincingly. They are careful to /eave each 
person interviewed with the feeling that his judgment 
is valued and will be considered before final decisions 
are made. 


(An informal group discussion is a good first 
step toward program organization) 


Although they are fairly sure of widespread public 
interest, Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith wish to be 
certain that those most concerned want a com- 
munity family life education program in Hartland 
enough to work together for it. To find out, they 
invite the people on whom they have called to a 
small, informal meeting. At this meeting, the whole 
situation is discussed, and those present decide 
what they will do about it. 


(Community programs need community 
approval) 


After considering the situation carefully, this 
small group decides to try to get public support for 
a family life program. One good way of doing this, 
of course, is to have the idea endorsed at a public 
meeting. And this is just what the Hartland 
planners decided to do. 


(The meeting place must be carefully 
selected and the word must get around. 
People cannot come to meetings they do not 
know about.) 


In selecting a meeting place, the group looks for 
a place that will be comfortable, convenient, and 
just the right size. It must be one where the people 
of all churches and cultural groups will feel at ease. 
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The group wants everyone in town to know about 
the meeting. They plan to use all sorts of ways for i 
getting the word around. There will be a telephone 
committee. Members of the group will get word to 
their own organizations. The Hartland press will 


| 
print announcements and stories. i 
) 
) 
| 
| 


(Much of the success of the first meeting 
depends on leadership) 


To make this first meeting a success, two ex- 
perienced. people are needed, one to preside as 
temporary chairman and one who can think fast and - ) 
clearly to lead the discussion. Precious time must 
not be wasted on speeches. 


(The first meeting should have definite 
outcomes) 


The first meeting is held. It is a real success. 
There is a lot of discussion and everyone there 
seems to feel that something should be done right 
away to get a community family life program 
started. The chairman and discussion leader, how- 
ever, are careful not to let the meeting go too far. 
While a general public meeting is necessary to 
authorize and give prestige to a community pro- 
gram, details need to be worked out by a small 
planning group. A motion is made and carried, 
directing the chairman to confer with the heads of 
appropriate agencies and evolve a planning com- 
mittee for a community family life program. Indi- 
viduals who move into positions of leadership may 
get there by chance, by choice, or by push. Leaders 
are as varied as the problems they face. The Plan- 
ning Committee now goes to work. When problems 
arise, this committee will seek advice and help from 
appropriate sources. From time to time public 
meetings will be held, at which the Planning Com- 
mittee will report progress. 


(Hartland decides to attack the problem 
of family life education) 


The community is on its way to self-help when 
leaders begin to feel the need for community action 
and co-operation. Leaders come from every neigh-— 
borhood and community group: from parents inter- 
ested in their own children; individuals with no~ 
children or whose young people are grown, but 
whose interest includes the well-being of all children 
and families; clubwomen and men; business men 
and women; men and women who belong to few if. 
any organizations, but to whom their neighbors — 
turn for advice or help; teachers in the public school; 
school administrators, counselors, and guidance per- 
sonnel; ministers, rabbis, and priests; personnel 
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directors in business and industry; home demon- 
stration agents and farm agents; social workers; 
group workers (Boy Scout, Girl Scout, Y W C A, 
Y M CA, 4H, future farmers; future homemakers). 

Leaders come from among all these people. 
Leaders aren’t elected. They arise from many 
places and often from curious circumstances. Lead- 
ership arising wherever it is needed from whomever 


is available is the essence of democracy; at least the ° 


autonomous kind in local communities of our 
United States. Community awakening does not 
come overnight. It comes at different speeds and in 
devious ways. Likewise, team-play and joint action 
are difficult achievements. But a common goal has 
united many a community. At first, this common 
problem may be recognized by only a few. Later, 
many seem to come to recognize it at nearly the 
same time. 

Whatever is discovered as a community need, 
planned for and acted upon, must be community- 
wide in concern, in appeal, and in possibilities for 
sharing in work, if it is to become a goal for every- 
body. No problem in family life belongs to any one 
individual or any one group in the community. 
Community action toward the solution of problems 
related to family life may be co-ordinated through 
many channels and around many problems. For 
example: 

A mental hygiene committee may do the 
job if the need is for a community-wide mental 
hygiene clinic; or for the promotion of special 
classes for handicapped; or for the development 
of study groups for social workers, teachers, 
parents, youth. 

An advisory committee for home and family 
life. Education programs in the public schools 
may serve as the focus for effort if the pressing 
need is for education for home and family life 
for men, women, and youth in the fields of 
family relationships, child care and develop- 
ment, family health and recreation. 

A Community Youth Council may lead the 
way to united effort if the problem is to supple- 
ment family effort with community facilities in 
order to give youth broad and constructive 
experiences in recreation, group work and 
community participation. 

Need is often found for the development of 
nursery schools; or a study of community wel- 
fare services for families; or to promote a com- 
munity-wide program of education in physical, 
emotional, and social needs of children and 
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A church school parents’ group could plan a 
three year study course beginning with the 
preschool child the first year, the school age 
child the second year, and the adolescent age 
the third year. Local leaders and consultants 
with films and discussion periods could be most 
often used techniques, with visiting consultants 
for variety. 

There is a wealth of material available in illus- 
trated bulletin form. Theré are much improved 
films, film strips and other audio-visual aids. There 
is the need to pick and choose material suitable for 
the problem to be studied and worked at. 

Action is the keyword for community improve- 
ment. Community conversation by itself, in itself 
and of itself is of little use unless it leads to doing 
something about the subject of conversation. 


Aids to Community Health 


Democracy Means All of Us. How Communities 
Can Organize to Study and Meet Community 
Needs. Federal Security Agency, 1942. 

Family Community and Mental Health. Profiles 
of Community Actions, the Hogg Foundation, 
Austin, Texas, 1950. 


GIFT TO JORDAN NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSE 


The First Parish in Malden, Massachusetts, 
gave the above slide to the Jordan Neighborhood 
House for their playground. 


Zoo 


The People Said What They Thought 


Brief reactions in writing were asked of those who attended the area 
meetings convened by the Department of Education during 1950 
and the early part of 1951. Church officers, leaders, ministers, and 
church school teachers responded to invitations to attend six hours 
of fellowship and learning together in various parts of the country. 


N ORDER that we might know the feeling of 

those who attended for the guidance of our 
planning, a brief time was usually given at the con- 
clusion of the discussion prior to the closing worship 
service for people to make unsigned statements in 
answer to the query: 1. What did you expect when 
you came? 2. Did the meeting answer your ex- 
pectations? 3. What suggestions do you have for 
improvement? 

Area meetings were held in New York state, 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Michigan, Illinois, California, Pen- 
nsylvania, and Ohio. A number of other meetings 
similar to the area meetings were led by fewer staff 
people for a briefer time. 

State superintendents were usually present at 
the area meeting in their state. Mary Lillie, Carle- 
ton Fisher and Philip Giles were at many of the 
meetings. Mrs. Jean Fry, Alice Harrison, and Mrs. 
Rosalie West were at some of the meetings. From 
three to nine churches shared in each of the area 
meetings and the ministers were present almost 
without exception. 

One noticeable fact about the attendance, which 
averaged forty-seven for the forty-one area meetings 
conducted, was that there were almost as many 
men present as there were women. It was the first 
time in the experience of ‘many of those present 
when board members of the church, those who were 
serving their church as treasurer or in some other 
leadership capacity, had participated in a careful 
discussion of the over-all problems of the church as 
they related to the life of the organization through 
the process of education. 

After about one-third of the meetings had been 
held, it was apparent that the following concerns 
were almost always raised and the following ex- 
periences happened. 

Questions were raised as the people assembled. 
They covered the range of churchmanship. How can 
we increase attendance and interest? How can we 
finance our program? Should we have “Fairs”? 
How control the children? What are the courses for 
juniors? Shall we take the stand on controversial 
issues? What is the distinctive contribution of the 
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- church school. How does it differ from the public 


school? What are good programs for youth, for 
young adults, for parents? How do we learn? 
These and many more. After supper an effort was 


_ made to bring the discussion to focus more specific- 


ally on the requests of the people. 

A brief evaluation of the meetings was made in 
writing by each attendant and the evening closed 
with worship. The comments of those who attended 
have been of substantial help in making the meetings 
more valuable. The general response has been a 
desire that meetings of a similar sort be held again - 
soon. | 
The following may be regarded as answers of the 
leaders to major questions: 1. Education takes 
place on the basis of experience, interest and par- 
ticipation. 2. We are more interested in living 
effectively than we are in information or in content | 
help supply. 3. Parent education is the most basic | 
need and opportunity of the church. 4. The family 
unit is the logical channel for growth. 5. Leadership 
training, in the local church and through institutes, 
must increase if we are to move toward objectives 
of growth in size and quality in our churches. 6. 
We can call upon staff workers from the executive 
offices for counsel, field work in individual churches, 
and they will do their best to be of service. | 

After about one-half of the area meetings had been 
conducted, it was decided that we should have a full 
lecture along with the worship service at the con- 
clusion of the day. Mr. Giles, in many instances, 
delivered these sermons. The meeting was opened - 
to people of the local parish and community for 
attendance at this evening concluding service. | 

In each instance, in preparing the area meeting, 
a suitable date\and location was arrived at through 
correspondence with either the state superinten- 
dent, the state religious education worker, or the 
chairman of the board of education for the state. 
Date and place having been set, each minister in 
the immediate area was sent a letter by the De- 
partment of Education requesting a list of the 
names and addresses of his leadership. This was 
accompanied by a mimeographed outline of the 
plan for an area meeting. 
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As soon as the plans were completed for a fellow- 
hip supper by the local church, a letter of invitation 
vas sent to each person. The letter advised them 
of the planned meeting, of the 3:30 afternoon hour 
or starting, of the procedure through their own 
liscussion with resource people from 16 Beacon 
street in attendance, of the fellowship supper, of 
the summary discussion, and of the concluding 
svening worship. Most often, they were requested 
0 make their reservations for the meal with the 
rost church. 

Publicity, with newspaper story and pictures, was 
forwarded in advance by the Department of Public 
Relations. In most instances, considerable cover- 
age, often with pictures made at the meeting, ap- 
peared in the local press. 

With one or two exceptions, the meetings were 
neld either on Saturday afternoon and evening or 
Sunday afternoon and evening. More were held on 
Sunday than on Saturday. 

Whenever possible, each of the team members 
occupied the pulpits on Sunday morning of the host 
church or the nearby churches participating at the 
urea meeting. In most instances, individual con- 
ferences were held about specific problems of 
various age levels by staff members before and 
after the area meetings with the individuals re- 
sponsible in the local church for a certain part of 
che program. 


Purpose of the Area Meeting 


The purpose of the area meeting was five- fold. 
It seemed necessary for as many of the workers as 
possible to come to know first-hand as many of the 
actual leaders of our churches as possible in a short 
space of time. By utilizing the area meeting, it was 
possible for most of the staff members to come to 
know most of the leadership of most of our churches, 
at least with a beginning acquaintance, in the 
period of fifteen months. 

Each staff member has approximately one 
hundred twenty field work days per year. The 
summers are busy with constant attention to 
leadership training institutes. It is not convenient 
to make field visits to local churches in festival days. 
Time is required for correspondence, counseling, 
travel and preparation of materials. With more than 
two hundred forty-three full-time churches, it 
can surely be seen that it would take several years 
for our limited staff to visit the leadership of our 
whole fellowship in any other way. 

We found in figuring the cost of area meetings 
that it amounted to no more than a few dollars per 
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worker for each area meeting. This included also 
the possibility of individual visiting in the churches 
of the area at the same time. This was made possible 
in large measure because of the generosity of Mr. 
Giles in providing the use of his car for the trips. 
To cite one specific example of the cost of an area 
meeting, we shall take the liberty of listing the ex- 
penses of the area meetings at Central Square and 
Albion, N. Y. Except for meals enroute, the cost 
was only for one car round trip enabling four staff 
persons to travel for $13.71 per person. 

By working as a team, it was possible for us to 
demonstrate the total approach to education within 
the church to the leadership which attended. Mr. 
Giles could make clear that the way in which we 
raised our funds was of educational import. Mr. 
Fisher could explain that for youth and adults, 
sharing in service projects was an educational 
procedure. Miss Lillie could speak to the group, 
which included trustees and officers of the church, 
about the real needs of children and how they could 
better be met by the co-operative effort of the 
church as well as parents. 

Further, by working as a team a great deal hap- 
pened to the workers themselves, because by travel- 
ing together, they came to see more clearly the 
efforts being made through the months by each 
team member, and could learn and further de- 
velop the total program for the church. 

The area meetings, by laying aside the lecture 
method, were able to begin with questions and con- 
cerns on the part of the people themselves regarding 
their own local situation. 

With very few exceptions, everybody present 
participated in the raising and answering of ques- 
tions in the effort to solve our problems. 

There was never the wish to substitute area 
meetings for work in individual churches on the 
part of a single staff worker. The meetings them- 
selves have stimulated requests for further field 
work, resulted in added correspondence, and, fol- 
lowing the meetings, materials and library books, 
as well as visual aids, have been increasingly dis- 
patched upon request. 

Here are a few sample unsigned evaluations from 
the people themselves: 

“It would be a good idea to have a meeting of 
this kind every year.”’ 

“Problems should be made a little more specific, 
define more what a person means. “Enjoyed the 
meeting very much.” 

“Being new in church work, I found a great deal 
of help in this discussion. I would like to have 
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another meeting in the near future, taking one or 
two subjects and discussing them in more detail.” 

“JT think it was very interesting and quite edu- 
cational, while I pérhaps didn’t add much to it. 
I sure learned a lot from listening. It cleared a lot 
of things in different peoples minds I think.” 

“Realized that our problems are not as bad as they 
seem. Obtained suggestions for carrying on pro- 
grams in church. Limit the discussions to the vital 
problems. and carry them through.” 

“T feel this meeting has been helpful but I do 
think that it would be wise to have a representative 
from each department present—either for a separate 
meeting of that particular group or able to give a 
helpful answer in a meeting of the entire group as 
in the meeting tonight, there could not be definite 
help given to the party who wanted help for her 
1h Pgs 

“T expected more speeches. Was glad not to have 
them. I always like to talk back. Yes, I gained a 
great deal. Mostly that others have the same problems 
and that mine are not unique. More time to talk 
individually with the workers from headquarters 
would be helpful. Thank you. Would like more 
meetings.” 

“Would it be helpful to have questions sent in 
before the meeting in order to select most important 
problems for discussion? This kind of meeting is 
good but perhaps more people would be interested if 
more definite information about program was given 
in notice for meeting.” 

“Suggest that each individual be called upon to 
express his or her opinion and not let people such as 
those, from son... monopolize the discussion.” 

“Being a convert from an altogether different 
faith, I didn’t have any idea what to expect, but I 
wholeheartedly enjoyed every minute of the dis- 
cussion. I would have liked fuller discussion and 
deeper solving of the problems presented and I 
would certainly like another session very soon.” 


IN SWITZERLAND, the federal government 
caused a worldwide furore some weeks ago when it 
urged householders ta lay in stocks of food and 
other commodities. The move was widely inter- 
preted as a sign of imminent war. So slow were the 
people to respond, however, that a second appeal 
was necessary, without much better results. It 
hasn’t been publicized, but one reason for the poor 
response was the belief of many Swiss that the 
request was largely made to stimulate trade and 
give a sluggish economy a “‘shot in the arm.” 
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IN CHARGE OF BOOK SERVICE 


Re ra 


ear 


CLARA RICHARDSON BRYANT, our new 
Universalist Church staff member in charge of book 
and church school supply services at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, comes to her new post well-prepared 
both denominationally and professionally. 

Mrs. Bryant, whose husband, Harry L. Bryant, 
lost his life in service in the United States Navy 
during World War II, grew up in the Universalist 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1950, she transferred her membership 
to the First Universalist Church of Arlington, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Bryant worked for a time for W. B. 
Saunders, Philadelphia, publishers of medical books, 
where she had charge of the first and third class 
mailing department. 

During the war, she did extensive volunteer 
work in occupational therapy. Throughout her 
business and professional career, Mrs. Bryant has 
been constantly improving her skills. The- most 
recent of these.projects was the completion of a 
course at Boston University in retail buying and 
selling. 

Since 1945, she has been assistant shop manager 
and finally manager of the Massachusetts Girl 
Scout Shop. 


Mrs. Bryant is also an active worker in the 


field of religious education. She is a member of 
the teaching staff of the First Universalist Church 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts. 


' 
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Out of the Mouths of Meera ens 


Virginia Ward 


“‘Need for church programs more directly geared to everyday living, 
including increased emphasis on the phases of religious education 


| AS a part of a high school, course in Family and 
Community Living, a group of twenty-six girls 
and boys in New Hanover High School were asked 
to describe the growth of their religious attitude 
from as far back as they could recall. The findings 
are considered simply interesting side lights on cer- 
tain adolescents’ points of view. The following are 
some exerpts from these papers. 

“Now that I am old enough to decide how 
many services I want to attend, I don’t attend 
as much as I did when I was growing up.” 

_ “For myself I have never been made to go to 
church. My family has always gone and I 
went with them. I don’t belong to any church 
because I haven’t decided which church I 
would like to join. I think one should under- 
stand about the church and the way of wor- 
shiping before one joins it.” 

“I remember going to church when I was 
about five years old. Then I wanted to go, 
but the older I got I had the tendency not to 
want to go to church.” 

“When I was small I didn’t understand 
things about religion and the church. I went 
to church, but since I got to understand more 

‘about it, I attend church more and also like 
to go.” 

“The older I became, the less I went to 
church. I’m sorry to admit it but it is the 
truth.” 

Why do some of these girls and: boys grow up with 
an increasing interest in church activities and some 
others have a “tendency not to want to go to 
church”? 

One part of the answer can be found in the report 
of the Mid-Century White House Conference. The 
Rev. Raymond B. Johnson of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, suggested that the current apathy of 
young people toward religion may mean that “we 
need to broaden the base of our conception”. Said 
he; “The difficulty is that we start off with defini- 
tions instead of developing in the individual capac- 
ity for religion, giving him an opportunity to think 
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which teach values and human relationships,’’ was the fifth in a 
list of unmet needs of children and youth in North Carolina. This 
need was brought out in various studies and at the majority of the 
country-wide White House Conference meetings held over the State. 


the subject through and then to follow any parti- 
cular faith which he may prefer”. 

Sophia L. Fahs of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, expressed another point of view when she 
suggested in a panel discussion that perhaps adults 
add to children’s conflicts by expecting too much of 
them. “Our ideals have been too high and too ab- 
stract,” she said. “We must help children get 
away from the great burden of guilt which they 
feel.” 

The summarizing committee of the White House 
Conference made the following recommendation: 
That recognition be given to the fact that emotional 
well-being at every stage in the development of 
each individual is a primary goal and that the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of this emotional 
well-being should take precedence over efforts to 
achieve “perfectionism” or to reach certain theo- 
logical goals. 

One way suggested for accomplishing this recom- 
mendation is to learn to understand ourselves since 
how we feel influences others to a greater extent 
than what we do. How people feel is of great im- 
portance as they work with children, youth, and 
adults. 


ek 
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Recreation is a welcome part of the day’s prog- 
ram at the Youth Laboratory at Ferry Beach. 
Can you pick out Dick Kimball, Gail Green- 
halgh, Duncan Cutter, Joan Marcy, Dorothy 
Pickering, Eleanor Boothby and Ralph Schmidt? 
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Clara Barton ani 
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Diabetic 


Above—‘‘Joe and Beth’’ 
of the cast of ‘Little 
Women”’ by girls of 
The Clara Barton Camp. 


A Joslin Camper expresses himself with 
ee) and paints during the quiet 
our. 


Photographs by Charles Waugh, Foslin Camp 
photographer 
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Educa 


or Life 
tt Joslin Camps 


und Girls 


Above—This cabin group 
and their counselor make a 
fast, hard-hitting ball team. 


Above—Even angel cake for 
Barton Camp birthday parties 
when the doctor gives 
permission. 


Left—Resident physician, 
Dr. Brown, and a happy 
cook-out group. 
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Planning for Children and Youth 


Henry F. Helmholz 


If learning is to be effective, it is important constantly to check 
ourselves by the measure of what we set out to accomplish. In the 
hght of that principle, it is good to study Dr. Helmholz’s presenta- 
tion of the plans for the White House Conference given at the 
Universalist laymans Conference in Washington last October. 


ip considering the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on children and youth, it is well to 
look back over the previous four conferences to see 
the change in emphasis that there has been in child 
care and welfare. 

The first White House Conference on the care of 
dependent children originated with a lawyer in 
Washington who had himself been raised in a local 
orphanage. Meeting in the White House in Jan- 
uary of 1909, it recommended that whenever pos- 
sible, children should be raised in their own homes, 
and, if this was impossible, in foster homes or cot- 
tage type institutions. As the outgrowth of this 
conference, came mothers’ pensions, the creation of 
the Children’s Bureau, which has since been the 
active spearhead of child health and welfare work, 
and the Child Welfare League of America. 

The second White House Conference was called 
at the end of World War I by President Wilson “‘to 
develop and set up irreducible standards for health, 
education and labor of the American child.” It 
resulted in greater protection for maternity and in- 
fancy by federal legislation and state action, and 
had important bearing on the enactment of federal 
and state laws on child labor. 

The 1930 White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection was called by President 
Hoover “to study the present status of the health 
and well-being of the children of the U.S.A. and its 
possessions; to report what was being done; to 
recommend what was to be done about it.” Its 
four sections dealt with 1) Medical Service. 2) Pub- 
lic Health Service and Administration. 3)Educa- 
tion and Training. 4) The Handicapped. Its 
findings, published in thirty-two volumes, are still 
standard in many fields. 

The fourth White House Conference on “Chil- 
dren ina Democracy” was asked by President Roose- 
velt to consider two things, “How a democracy 
can best serve its children”, and the corollary “How 
children can best be helped to grow up into the kind 
of citizens who will know how to protect and pre- 
serve our Democracy.” The subject matter dis- 
cussed included the major factors affecting the lives 
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of American children, their families and the 
homes, their education, their health, their recre: 
tion, their employment. 

You will be interested in particular in the chapte 
devoted to religion and I am afraid you will be di 
appointed, as all of us were, that it did not give v 
anything constructive that we could use to influenc 
the spiritual development of our children. In fac 
the report itself in its final summary, “An unsolve 
problem’”’, indicates the frustration of the commi 
tee that wrote the chapter. To quote, “Whateve 
the difficulties that inhere in the situation we hay 
inherited from the historical development of Amer 
can culture, some solution should be attempte 
and, we believe, may be found. A satisfactory s¢ 
lution will require a critical analysis of the probler 
in the light of more than a century of experienc 
and a careful weighing of alternatives. It ma 
require the development of new approaches and th 
exploration of new patterns not to be found in ov 
educational tradition.” 

We sense in this conference an appreciation ¢ 
the fact that our concern was with the child take 
as a whole, and not the separate consideration ¢ 
his health, his education or his welfare. In spite ¢ 
all efforts to insure a well-arranged follow-up prc 
gram, the extensive, general war efforts nullifie 
many of its hoped for results. However, throug 
the organized National Citizen’s Committee an 
the Federal Interagency Committee, the needs ¢ 
children were kept before the public and stat 
programs were started. 

The fifth, the Mid-Century White House Con 
ference on Children and Youth was held Dec. 3 t 
7, 1950. The National Committee of the Confer 
ence appointed by President Truman, consists ¢ 
fifty-two citizen leaders representing the profes 
sions, labor, business, agriculture, the laity, an 
for the first time, youth. 9 

The clergy was represented on this Nation 
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ommittee of the White House Conference by Mr. 
arvey Branscomb, the Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
Iniversity, by Rabbi Solomon Goldman of Chicago, 
y the Rev. Raymond B. Johnson of the Unitarian 
hurch of Hingham, Massachusetts, by the Rev. 
. E. Krumholz, Executive Secretary of the Divi- 
on of Welfare of the National Lutheran Council, 
y the Very Rev. Monsignor John J. McClafferty, 
ean of the National Catholic School of Social 
ervice, by Mr. Benjamin E. Mays, President of 
forehouse College, and by the Rev. Luther Weigle, 
meritus Dean of the Yale Theological Seminary. 
me of the youth representatives on the National 
ommittee has since been graduated from a theo- 
gical seminary. 

It was of particular interest to this group that 
1e Mid-Century White House Conference on Chil- 
ren and Youth based its concern for children in 
1e primacy of spiritual values, democratic prac- 
ce and the dignity and worth of every individual. 
ccordingly, the purpose of this conference shall be 
9 consider how we can develop in children the 
ental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential 
) individual happiness and to responsible citizen- 
ip, and what physical, economic and social con- 
itions are deemed necessary to this development. 

For the past two years, work has been going on 
| many states preparing for the meeting. The Ex- 
sutive Committee of the National Committee ap- 
binted four Advisory Councils, the first one on 
articipation of national organizations, of which 
lere are over four hundred interested in children. 
his group, which includes representation from 
xty-two religious organizations, will keep their 
embers informed and stimulate interest in the 
onference purposes, report on programs related 
» the focus of the Conference, recommend topics 
rr discussion of State or local units, and undertake 
yecial studies or projects. 

The second Advisory Council was on State and 
ocal Action and consists of the representatives of 
1e various State Committees which, at the request 
f the President, were appointed by the governors 
| the forty-eight states. 

‘The third Advisory Council was that on Youth Par- 
cipation. It is the first time that youth has par- 
cipated in the various activities of a White House 
onference. Ninety representatives of forty youth 
rving organizations attended the first Advisory 
ouncil meeting. 

The fourth Advisory Council was one on Federal 
overnmental Participation. It draws its mem- 
ership from thirty-seven departments, bureaus, 
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and agencies interested in the child. 

In addition to the Advisory Councils, the Execu- 
tive Committee has appointed Technical Commit- 
tees on Fact Finding, on Communications, on 
Program and on Finance. 

If you will allow me to digress at this point, I 
would like to tell you of my interest in the develop- 
ment of a particular health program, as it affects 
the’ development of happy children into responsible 
citizens. 

Since 1921, I have been actively interested in 
developing a health plan for the children of Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. In its early stages, it concerned 
itself merely with the physical care and feeding of 
the infant, but as funds became available from the 
local government, co-operation obtained from the 
school authorities, and the interest of the commun- 
ity aroused, it was possible to work out a health 
scheme that took care of the child during the pre- 
natal period and during the entire period of child- 
hood. It was not until the White House Confer- 
ence of 1940 that it became evident to us that 
health as such was not an end in itself, but was 
only a means to the end that the happy child grow 
into co-operative, responsible citizenship. To state 
it in another way, what success have we attained if 
our efforts have given us a physically healthy crim- 
inal with a life expectancy of ten or twenty addi- 
tional years in which to carry out his anti-social 
schemes? After much preliminary work, the plan 
for the Rochester Child Health Institute was ac- 
cepted by the Mayo Foundation in 1943 and it was 
established in 1944 under the leadership of the late 
Dr. A. Anderson Aldrich, with practically the same 
objective as the theme of the White House Con- 
ference. 

The Rochester Child Health Institute was de- 
signed to provide a health plan and service as com- 
prehensive as possible for all of the children in 
Rochester, Minnesota, a city of thirty thousand 
inhabitants. It was recognized from the beginning 
that any comprehensive health project today must 
include the concept that physical and mental 
hygiene are inseparable parts of an over-all ob- 
jective. 

The three main objectives of the Institute are: a 
complete health program, research, and education. 

Complete health program — As was stated at the 
outset, the main objective of the Institute is to 
provide the children of Rochester with as compre- 
hensive a health program as possible, using the 
term health to include physical, mental, emotional 
and spiritual health. This statément need not imply 
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that care is.divided into two parts — physical and 
mental — but rather it implies that methods are 
unified so that,the techniques used will further the 
total welfare of the individual child. This means, in 
most cases, that advice as to the methods must be 
based on knowledge of the wide field of growth and 
development. To use technics in physical care, 
feeding, habit training, and such areas, which fit 
the developmental trends of a child, will help to 
maintain his emotional stability. 

These technics are relatively easy to apply in the 
case of young children, but will be more difficult to 
apply with the older ones, when the mores differ 
more widely than in early life from human develop- 
mental trends. Nevertheless, it may be possible, by 
using the technic of fitting methods of child man- 
agement into the appropriate stages of children’s 
development, so to improve their attitude toward 
general conformity that the adjustments they later 
find necessary may be made with relative comfort. 
The establishment of comfortable conformity is of 
great importance because this is the only adjustment 
which can be made between the mores and the 
forces of human growth and development, neither 
of which is quickly modifiable. 

It is hoped, then, that by making early adjust- 
ments in minor matters of care which do not cut 
across important cultural ideas, the Institute may 
help.to develop people who are secure enough in 
themselves to be able to co-operate with others. 

The members of the staff have felt from the be- 
ginning that it was essential that spiritual qualities 
be developed in our growing children. Various 
attempts have been made but so far, we have not 
succeeded in bringing about a combined effort on 
the part of all the churches to solve this problem. 
As long as there are about 50% of our children grow- 
ing up in homes without any church affiliation, the 
emphasis must be put on efforts of the group as a 
whole to reach these children. As Dr. Spock has 
put it, “We cannot solve thus all the emotional 
problems of children through technics and personnel, 
unless we are, at the same time, building stronger 
and wiser traditions and are recapturing some of the 
deep convictions of the past about the spiritual 
basis of life. It is, therefore, with great expectations 
that our group in Rochester is looking forward to 
the report of the Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on religion and the church as a builder of 
the healthy personality in children and youth. 

I have had the opportunity to discuss with Mr. 
Colbert, formerly of Rochester, and Mr. Lapoint, 
now of the Universalist Church in Rochester, the 
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sphere of religion and the church in the develop 

ment of happy children into responsible citizens, as 

it concerns both the Rochester Child Health Insti- 
tute and the White House Conference, and have 
profited to the extent that I presented to the mem- 
bers of the clergy on our National Committee at its” 
first meeting last fall, five points for their consider- 

ation. 

(1) The sphere of religion in the development of 
children to emotional maturity. (2) What common 
ground has the ethical teaching of all the religions? 
(3) Through what avenues of communication is this 
conveyed to the child? (4) What factors in our cul- 
ture and society negate these principles? (5) The 
American system of ethical values. 

At a second meeting of the same group, the 
following subjects were suggested for discussion in 
a report: 

.(1) Distinguish between the church and religion. 
(2) Religion is not a thing apart but interwoven 
with all human conduct. (3) How to reach the 50% 
of children whose parents do not attend church. 
(4) How to adapt religious training to the emotional 
development of the child. (5) Have we gone too far 
in keeping religious teaching out of the school? In 
what way could it be put in? (6) In what way does 
religion contribute to the sense of “self worth’’? 

In closing, I want to give a quotation from 
Tolstoy: ‘““The truths of the universal religion of 
today, the fundamental principles of which are 
identical in all faiths, are so simple, comprehensible, 
and near to the hearts of everyone that it would 
seem sufficient for all parents, rulers and teachers to 
instill into children and adults these clear, simple 
truths of religion common to all men,— the meta- 
physical essence of which is that the spirit of God 
lives in man, and the practical rule of which is that 
man should act toward others as he wishes others to 
act toward himself — for the whole life of mankind 
to change of itself.” 


A man must stand erect, not be kept erect by 
others. 
——Robert Louis Stevenson 
People seas improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By two wings a man is lifted up from things 
earthly, namely, by Purity ‘and Simplicity. Sim- 
plicity ought to be in our affections, Purity in our 
intention, Purity doth apprehend and taste God: 
Simplicity doth tend towards Him. 
—Thomas a Kempis. 
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School Program 


Ars. Melvin Sweeney 


AS a parent and a mother I have learned through 
my children the new changes in their relation 
9 Sunday school. I have seven children of my own, 
nd three which have no home of their own. So I 
ave a divided group, five under ten, the older 
roup over ten. It has been very interesting to 
iote the changes the children have brought home 
on their ways of learning in Sunday school classes. 

The older children formerly were sent to Sunday 
chool at 10:30 in the morning with a beg and a 
yxromise. It was their duty to do it, all good people 
vent to church or Sunday school on Sunday morn- 
ng. They went, but that was all there was to it. 
Now they think they are too old to be part of the 
junday school. These are the high school two, a 
oy and a girl. 

On the other hand, the two-year old and four- 
rear old are having such a good time and are 
earning a lot more by themselves by going to 
sunday school. They have me interested too. Even 
without asking them, they are always willing to 
sive detailed accounts of what went on in Sunday 
school at the dinner table on Sunday. At bedtime 
their own stories fill in if I ask a few questions. 
They always have many new things and little 
sxperiences to talk about. 

I began to notice all these changes in the two-year 
aid more than I did the others. Then they began 
to creep out of the youngsters of the older group. 
One was studying the stars and moon. He was 
taken to an observatory where he could see the 
stars for himself. What talkative children they 
can be when they know something to talk about. 

I am sure these changes were due to the new 
equipment and courses and more ways of teaching 
children how to act for themselves and to decide 
what and how to do the things that they want to do. 

The older group never talked of what they did 
in Sunday school, mainly because they didn’t know. 
Nothing went on interesting enough to talk about. 
They brought little cards home with pictures which 
did not mean anything to them, except to collect 
them. 

So these little ones have made me want to learn 
more of what they are experiencing and learning. 
One Sunday evening as we were getting ready for 
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§\ Mother Looks at the New Church 


bed, two little girls tired and happy, hadn’t much 
to say until mother asked, “What did you do with 
Mrs. Osgood today in Sunday school ?”’ 

“We planted petunias in Mrs. Harrison’s garden. 
Now the sunshine and some rain will make them 
grow and pretty flowers will come from them.” 

“Where did you put yours?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Osgood did that, but I helped her.” 

Then they talked about what John did with his 
flowers. If it wasn’t for these little bits of talk and 
discussions we wouldn’t know what was going on in 
Sunday school. Everything that happens is im- 
portant to children. 

Rainy days are hard times for small children to 
keep busy. My girls like to imitate the teacher. 
There are so many things that they have done that 
they like to dramatize and make seem real in their 
little world. JI think that the Martin and Fudy 
stories are so near to being what every child himself 
is that this is the reason children can read them 
over and over again and get something out of them 
each time. 

One evening as we were sitting around, my ten- 
year old girl was working on a notebook for her 
Sunday school project. She was trying to paste her 
sample leaves in the book and to write a brief note 
about each one. Soon, everyone was giving her a 
bit of help and making her happy in knowing that 
we cared about what she was doing. The love of 
nature is a child’s most wonderful feeling. They ask 
so many questions daily that have to do with bugs 
and birds and trees, so many sometimes that I 
cannot answer them and have to look for a book 
myself! 

The experience of filling a glass square with moss 
and then going out in the woods and finding flowers 
and roots to put in it was a topic of discussion for 
some time. “Mine is growing. Is yours?” “I don’t 
think such and such a thing is going to grow.” 
Sometimes they are still wondering, but they continue 
to ask. They get some of their answers in the Sun- 
day school library with books so simple and illus- 
trated in such a way that they can understand them 
with a little help. 

My two little girls spend a great deal of time 
reading books or looking at the pictures. Some that 
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I noticed particularly were illustrations teaching 
the child how to tie his shoe laces. A bird was doing 
it, and the children decided that if a bird could do it 
so could they, and they tried harder. 

One of the projects carried on by a group of 
seventh and eighth graders was writing their own 
“Litany of Praise’. They were honest in their 
feeling about things around them.- Then, after they 
had written it, to have a chance to tell other people 
of it was still a bigger and better thrill to them. 
Taking part in the junior choir at Boston was also 
certainly an important event to many of them. 
How hard children will work if they know that 
someone is going to like it, or just be pleased with 
what they have done! 

There was a shy and backward child whom we 
found did not want to take part in the regular play 
activity. When we told her how pretty her dress 
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was, she told how “mommy” had washed her hair 
and curled it, and how they had to get up to go to 
Sunday school because teacher was waiting for 
them. Now she is always showing things to her 
teacher or any person who takes the time to speak 
to her or help her. She has turned to talking and 
playing with the other children. A few weeks in 
Sunday school have brought about a noticeable 
change in this little girl already. 

When you talk about topics for discussion with 
small children, you must have pencil and paper 
handy to write down those you want most to re- 
member, for their minds are so full of questions and 
theories that one could never remember them 
otherwise. I know this, for I have eleven to watch 
out for, but I wish that I could write out what they 
do and play every hour of the day, for it would 
make most interesting reading. 
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4 Flag for All Nations 


farmon M. Gehr 


HE CHILDREN had not known each other 

before. Not before they arrived at Bremerhaven. 
hen Aurel saw Franz in the station when the train 
ulled in with Displaced Persons. They were bound 
ow the big boat that was going to leave the next 
ay for America. That was-the same boat Aurel 
ras taking and he was lonely. He smiled shyly at 
‘ranz as the big fair-haired boy walked by amid 
is brothers and sisters and father and mother. 
ind Franz smiled back... 

Aurel had no mother nor father. He had no 
rothers nor sisters. All had disappeared during the 
errible years of the war. Wandering alone and 
ungry in Germany, he had heard about a wonder- 
ul house where children were cared for by kind 
reople from America. Knocking timidly at its door 
ime evening he was greeted by a pleasant man, who 
rranged for him to be fed and to stay all night. 
Next morning, after some questioning, he was told 
hat he could remain. That had been nearly two 
rears before and he had learned to read and write 
‘nglish and to like farming. 

Then word came from America that a farmer 
here would sponsor a bright, healthy seventeen- 
rear-old boy. So after weeks of answering questions 
ind filling out long papers and talking to serious 
fiicials, here he was at last, ready to take a boat 
cross the ocean. And still alone, and lonely. . . He 
ooked down the platform at that family trudging 
oward the boat and his hunger for friendship came 
yack stronger than ever. “Maybe I’ll get to know 
hat big boy’’, he said to himself, as he picked up 
1is heavy canvas bag and joined the long line. 

Next morning the boat was leaving the harbor 
when Aurel came on deck. People were standing 
-verywhere waving at the shore, talking excitedly 
ogether, speaking to each other about the size and 
ower of this great liner, or just being quiet. As 
Aurel looked around a voice spoke in English behind 
tim, ‘So you are going to the United States too. 
Sood!” Turning quickly Aurel saw the big boy 
who had smiled at him the night before and im- 
sulsively he held out his hand. “Ja! Ja!” he said, 
shen answered in English, “My name is Aurel!” 
What’s yours?” “Franz,” came the answer. “Franz 
Ludwig! How do you do!” 

Soon Aurel knew all members of the large Ludwig 
family. He learned that they were being sponsored 
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by a church in a place called Illinois and were going 
to live on a farm. 

Then other boys and girls, speaking different 
languages, gathered round, and Aurel didn’t feel 
lonely at all. They had so much to talk about; 
where they were going, where they had been, what 
they wanted to do, what America was like. Some 
of them knew good games to play, and one of them 
introduced a new game which he had learned in a 
children’s home. It was called “Cowboy & Indian.” 
What fun that was! 

Toward evening of that first day, Aurel and Franz 
were talking to Irena, a girl about their own age 
who came from Poland. She thought that it was 
strange and wonderful that they were headed for a 
new land and a new chance after all their trouble. 

“Who’s paying our passage on this fine boat?” 
she asked. Franz shook his head. His father had 
attended to all that. But Aurel knew. He had had 
to fill out many papers and answer many questions. 
“It’s the International Refugee Organization,” he 
said. “They call it the I.R.O.” 

“But what does that mean’’? asked Irena. 

Again Aurel knew something about it. “Many 
countries,” he said, “have given money to take care 
of people who can’t go back to their own homes. 
Part of that money goes toward paying the cost of 
carrying us across the ocean.” 

Irena’s eyes became soft and she smiled, ““How 
kind!” she said. “I wonder what we can ever do to 
say “Thank you!” 

Franz said, “Some day, when I make lots of 
money, I'll pay it all back.” 

“But I don’t think Irena means that,” said 
Aurel. “I think she means what we can do now to 
show our thanks.” 

“Yes, that’s right!’ Irena said. “I do wonder.” 

“Well I have an idea”, said Aurel, who seemed 
to know quite a lot. “You know all these countries 
belong to one organization called U.N. It means 
United Nations.” 

“Yes,” said Franz, “I’ve seen the flag of the U.N. 
They raised it every morning back in the camp. 
And there it is now,” he added, pointing to the 
stern of the ship. 

“Well, that’s just it,” said Aurel. “Why don’t 
we make one?” 

“Make a flag!” gasped Franz. 
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“Why not?” said Irena. “I can sew and the other 
children can help and maybe we can find the cloth 
if we ask éveryone.” 

“But who will make the design?” protested Franz. 

“If I can get a good look at the flag on the back of 
the boat, I think I can,” said Aurel. 

Next morning Aurel sat at the stern with pencil 
and paper, trying to draw a picture of the United 
Nations flag. After half an hour it seemed hopeless. 
The wind was not strong, and the movement of the 
vessel was not rapid enough to pull out the folds. 
Every time he got a glimpse of the white design in 
the middle it suddenly folded up or changed direc- 
tion. (Did you ever try to draw a picture of a flag 
as it hung on a pole?) He was about to give up 
when a tall man in a white uniform walked by. He 
looked at Aurel. 

“What are you doing, boy?” he said in a severe 
voice. 

Aure] explained. “We want to make a United 
Nations flag, sir, and I’m supposed to get a design 
ready. But it won’t stand still.” 

The man smiled. “I think I can help you,” he 
said. “Come along.” 

Aurel followed him upstairs and along decks for 
quite a while. Finally they came to a big rooin 
where other men were looking at maps, writing, 
reading, or gazing ahead of the ship. Under glass 
around the room were more different kinds of flags 
than Aurel had ever seen before and in the center 
on one side was the big blue and white flag of the 


United Nations. “Is that what you want?” asked ° 


the man. ‘Help yourself!” 

That morning Aurel copied the flag. By noon he 
was satisfied. After thanking the man in the white 
uniform, he looked for Franz and Irena. How 
proud they were when they saw his drawing! “Now 
let’s make it!’ Irena said. That afternoon many of 
the people on the boat searched their luggage -to 
see if they could find material for a flag. It was a 
harder job than anyone thought it would be, just to 
find the right shade of blue. And it was not easy 
to find a single piece of cloth big enoyngh. It was 
hardest of all to find cloth that nobody needed or 
thought he would need. 

Again the children were about to give up, when 
an excitable little man came to them waving his 
hands. They could hardly understand him. “TI 
theenk I have wot ees wanted!” he said, over and 
over. They followed him and out of the bottom of 
a strong khaki bag as big as himself, he pulled a 
large roll of cloth the exact light shade of blue they 
were looking for. Holding it up he smiled and said 
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“T will give you wot you want!’ Aurel did some 
fast thinking, then he said. “We want a piece fi 
feet long and three feet wide.’ The little man dic 
not understand but when Aurel changed it inte 
centimeters, it was measured and cut in a hurry 
How excited the children were! 

Then the man asked if he could help. “I am 
what you call eet — a tail-or,” he said. From that 
time on he helped in every way he could, supplying 
needles, thread, scissors, a tape measure, whité 
cloth for the design, thimbles— all from that) 
magic bag. Best of all though, was his advice. He 
let the children do most of the work, but he watched 
everything they did and helped them when the 
made mistakes. It was a harder and longer job 
than any of them thought it would be. Several of 
the younger children grew tired after the first day 
and went away to play their games. But Aurel 
Irena and Franz remained at work under the closé 
watch of the tailor. They had no idea it took se 
much stitching and ripping and sewing and measur 
ing. At last the tailor said, “I theenk eet will be 
ready tomorrow.” And then “And next day we 
will be in New York.”’ The three young people could 
hardly believe it. They had been so busy making 
their flag! 

Then Franz was struck by a thought that had 
not occurred to any of them. “But what good is 
our flag if we can’t carry it?” he said. Aurel and 
Irena looked at each other. They had not thought 
of a pole! That was one thing their tailor friend did) 
not have in his big bag. Again they inquired among 
all the people who were going to America. Of 
course, no one had a stick that was long enough for 
a flagstaff. ' 


Finally Aurel said, “I guess there is only i 


thing left to do. Ill ask the Captain.” None o 
them had ever seen the Captain. The officer who 
had helped Aurel before had not appeared again. 
With his heart beating fast, the young man in- 
quired of a seaman the way to the Captain’s office. 
After considerable climbing he found himself again 
in front of the door to the big room where he had 
drawn the picture. Just as he was going to knock, 
the door opened and the same man who had helped 
him before came out. He looked at Aurel sternly 
and said “Well?” Aurel stammered, “‘I want to see 
the Captain.” ; 
“At your service,” the man answered. The boy 
didn’t know quite what that meant, but he went on. 
“Sir, now we need a staff for our flag.” “Is it all 
made?” asked the Captain in a surprised tone. 
“Nearly,” said Aurel, “and we want to carry it. 
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n you help us? We’ve tried hard, but no one can 
d us a staff.” “Well, you’ve come to the right 
ow at last,” said the Captain. Going back into 
: room he took a long pole from several that were 
ag in a box and asked, “Will this do?’ Aurel 
rted, for it even had an eagle in shining metal 
‘ched on the top of it. “Oh, sir,” he said, and in 
tited German, “Danke, danke!” 

That evening the flag was fastened securely to 
: pole. How bravely it waved in the evening 
zeze! With bright eyes and quiet smiles Aurel, 
na, Franz, and the little tailor saluted it. Truly, 
was their flag; they had made it. But they 
ought of the next day, too, when they would all 
we the boat, ready to enter the promised land of 
nerica, that land of many races. Would it not 
beautiful that over these people who had come 
mm many nations, seeking peace and freedom, 
ould wave a flag for all nations? 


GROWTH OF A RURAL CHURCH 


The Rev. Robert Dick, before leaving his former 
rish at Bristol, New York, enumerated some of 
e evidences of growth and achievement in the 
istol church since 1947. 

“Great things have been accomplished within the 
ist three years. I would like to enumerate these, 
it for any personal credit, but that you might see 
rat can be done where pastor and people work to- 
ther and have relatively good and harmonious 
lations. Any differences or difficulties we have had 
ie been in the realm of ideas—for there is here a 
luctance to accept the new and untried. In many 
spects the ground has been broken; but of course 
ere is the thought that some of the things we have 
en anxious to introduce are unique with us. The 
ed here is for leadership which will continue to 
y to promote the program of our fellowship and 
lild on the foundation that has been laid. 

“Here is a partial listing of some evidences of 
owth and achievement in the Bristol Church since 
47 : 

I. Educationally—1. New Beacon Series of ma- 
rials introduced. 2. Better representation at area 
ferences, summer institutes, etc. In proportion 
church size I believe that Bristol was better 
presented at our state institute this summer than 
1y other church in the state. 3. Visits of a large num- 
+r of state and national field workers. 4. First vaca- 
on church school conducted this summer. Quite 
iccessful. 5. Church School has literally outgrown 
ir church building. 6. A.U.W. has far more pro- 
ammed meetings now. Formerly just business. 
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7. Church has gone on to a budget basis, and con- 
ducts annual canvass. 8. Increase in individual 
giving to the church of almost one hundred per- 
cent—that is largely result of ‘education’ in this 
area. 

II. Administratively and otherwise—1. Increase 
in minister’s salary of $1,100.00, including $200.00 
car expense. 2. Full payment of minimum fair share 
to U.C.A. this year of $200.00 (This is more than 
twice the amount ever sent before.) 3. Purchase and 
payment within one year of new Hammond Electric 
Spinet organ. 4. Launching of Lord’s Acre program 
which brought new men into activities. 5. Interior 
of church completely redecorated. New roof on 
East side. 6. New folks have come into the church, 
and have accepted office too.” 

Since Mr. Dick has gone to Lyons, Ohio, the 
Rev. Paul Husted has accepted the pastorate at 
Bristol. Mr. Husted attended the seminar for new 
ministers in June and expressed appreciation of the 
work which the former minister had done. As a 
part of his work at St. Lawrence University Mr. 
Husted is working on a study of the functioning of 
education in our Universalist churches. 


PRAYER 


Dear Father God, we thank You today for the 
warm sun that shines, the soft breeze and cool 
shade of trees and clouds in which we see boats and 
lambs and dogs, and feel sleepy and happy. We 
are thankful for sprouting seeds that grow into food, 
and for the dew we saw on the ground this morning. 
And the birds for their music, and lady bugs that 
eat plant lice, and pretty little lightning bugs that 
dance, and pretty flowers. We thank Thee for our 
hands that help our mother and father and our 
teacher and ourselves, and because we have so 
many things to be thankful for that we can’t count 
them. Amen. 

Prayer written in Religious Education Institutevat 
Rose Hill, North Carolina, by primary children under 
leadership of Mrs. Albert Bell. 


Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute; 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it: 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated; 
Begin, and then the work will be completed. 
—Goethe 
It is much more important to do right than not 
to do wrong: further, the one is possible, the other 
has always been, and will always be, impossible. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of my people, 
Israel.” 


| IS always a little foolish to spend too much 
time in discussing how we are going to get some- 
where until we have agreed rather definitely on 
where it is we are going. 

Liberal religious education never has sufficiently 
established what it should teach to justify a great 
deal of concern with how to teach it. 

We have not progressed much beyond the nega- 
tive stage of revolt against orthodox teaching. It 
is not clear precisely what we do or should teach. 
Our only definite conclusion from the centuries of 
liberal religious thought is that we do not and should 
not teach “Bible”. Having thus, in one fell swoop, 
disposed of the greatest body of religious thought in 
the history of the human race, we have been forced 
to glean what we can from the secular (i.e. where 
religious thought is purely incidental) fields. Some- 
how, we seem to think we can reap more religious 
inspiration from the gardens in which it grows as a 
weed than from the deliberately, however clumsily, 
cultivated bed of religious thought. Thus, again, 
do we reveal the fatal flow in organized liberal 
religion. It does not believe in its own efforts. The 
most effective force against the liberal church 
probably is liberal religious education, tending to 
destroy the desire for, not the need for, organized 
religion. 

For the most part, our religious educational con- 
tent is a careless, second-rate summary of the 
sciences, which the public schools are far better 
equipped to teach. It is concerned almost wholly 
with the “how” of living. Religious education, if 
it is to be anything beyond secular education (and 
for the future of the human race, there had better 
be something that transcends the surface concerns 
of our school systems) must find its unique field in 
the “why” of living. No other institutional effort 
in our society is concerned with the “‘know-why”’ of 
the human venture. 

In the past, it has been the glorious and vital work 
of the church to go above, beneath and beyond 
science to reveal to man the breath-taking whole of 
which he is a working part. 

To provide the foundation for good living, relig- 
ious education needs to move in the whole area of 
truth in which scientific fact is only a blurred, 
changing pin-point. The scientific facts of fifty 
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years ago are remote foolishness now. The religiol 
truths of centuries ago remain the vital, imminef 
life of our every day, the “‘know-why” wit 
which our “know-how” is empty wind. | 
It may be that we need to backtrack in religio 
education. Somewhere, we must have taken 
wrong turning to get into this wilderness whet 
there is, to be sure, an abundance of education, bi 
so little of.it religious. 
— CrirERIus 


THE ECCENTRIC WHEEL 


Dear Criterius: 
I find myself in a curious mood as I read _yoi 
comments on religious education among our fello 
liberals. I, too, am acutely conscious of our failuf 
in teaching the “know-why” as well as the “knoy 
how”. I, too, believe the “know-how” is bt 
“empty wind” without the ‘““know-why”. 
I do not agree with-your judgment that liber 
educators have not established what they shoul 
teach. They have established beyond dispute thé 
they should teach by action and through sharin 
fellowship, respect for persons and reverence ft 
Tite: . 
You do injustice to our educators in suggestin 
that they believe they ‘“‘should not teach Bible’ 
The fact is that they do teach Bible, but teach 
with that careful discrimination which this unpara 
leled deposit of human experience in fear and gree 
and hope and aspiration and insight into goodnes 
truth, and beauty deserves. 
You say, ““We seem to think we can reap mof 
religious inspiration from the garden in which i 
grows as a weed than from a deliberately cultivate 
bed of religious thought”. 

Oh, Criterius, Criterius, friend beloved, wise a 
learned father in Israel, your eloquence betray 
you. Your “gardens” are the soil of daily, huma 
experience. Religion a weed in these gardens? Nay 
it is the finest flower and fruit of those gardens. 

The vision of Amos came not from the Synagogu 
ritual, but out of the faithful night watch of th 
hard-working’ shepherd. His stern call to ethice 
life came not from the splendid temple of Bethe 
but out of his fellowship with suffering humanit 
in the market place! 

The greatest revelation of the “know-why” ¢ 
life we have came from no priest at an altar, b 
from a thoughtful loving craftsman in a carpent 
shop of Nazareth. 

In our own day, the peaceful power that brok 
the British Imperium in India came from a ma 
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sing at a spinning wheel or distilling salt from 
sea with his friends. — 
ea, Criterius, the fine flower of religion may 
1 bloom-in meditation on a “ clam shell in the 
1 under a cloudless sky”’. 
he altar and the Book are important, but beware 
re cultishness of the cultus. 

— Tue Eccentric WHEEL 


THE SIN OF PETULANCE! 
William Wallace Rose 


mong the several sins of man duly listed by the 
irch there is one that has escaped notice—the 


feel over some trifling annoyance. Call it the 
of tired nerves. 

1 this respect we are all fellow-sinners! 

or if any among us has never let fly with bitter 
sue, never created friction where there should 
iarmony, never let irritation get in the way of 
zment, then let that one cast the first stone at 
rest of us. For these are the signs of petulance, 
sins of nerve exhaustion. 

nd while forgivable in the light of their cause, 
y none the less rob us of the happiness for which 
ure made. For happiness in the final analysis de- 
ds on the harmonious working together of bil- 
s of microscopic body cells, through that delicate 
work of controls we call nerves. 

[ence one of the major concerns of modern man 
o find release from nervous tension. The two 
is of his search—religion and medicine—point to 
following practical ways. 

‘rst, when unsure of your emotional control in 
face of mounting pressure, stop doing what you 
doing, and do something different. Declare a 
bath and rest where you are, using what snatches 
ime you find. 

econd, where the first is impossible (and some- 
es it is), then guard against self-pity, another 
ial of tired nerves. Why? Because self-pity 
‘ely increases the tension, making a bad matter 
se. If you can’t get out from under your re- 
nsibilities, then shoulder them ungrudgingly, and 
erfully, and you'll find the tension eased. 

. third sign of nerve depletion is self-absorption; 
inking your world in order to cope with your 
2s, difficulties, and troubles. It won’t work. 
h psychiatry and religion tell us that to be en- 
ssed in self is a disastrous state of mind. Turn 
life-force out, instead of in. Keep your world 
anding, your interests growing. 

‘ourth, practice the presence of God in worship. 
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of petulance: that sudden impatient irritation ° 


Worship is a constituent element in mental health 
because, through it, we are led to the great love- 
object in God. The one who never worships is like 
one who lives in a room of mirrors. No matter 
where he turns, he sees but the reflection of himself. 
And if that self is weak and helpless and dejected, 
then he is done for, for he cannot see or believe in 
anything beyond himself! Worship converts the 
mirrors of self into windows through which we are 
given that priceless boon, perspective—to see life 
steadily and whole. 

It may well be that your clamorous nerves are 
asking above all else for this “peace of God.” - If so, 
seek Him who has made you for Himself, and with- 
out whom your soul is restless til] it finds rest in 
Him. Learn to look on life with quiet eyes, and be 
no more tied up into knots of your own making! 


YOUTH DISCUSSION PERIOD 
FERRY BEACH, MAINE 


Time is taken daily to discuss problems con- 
fronting youth in their church, family, and 


school and social life. Here is Youth Director, 
Alice Harrison, having a “bull session’’ with 
Arlene Soderberg, Gil Potter, Lowell Hall, Lois 
Orcutt, Ann Wilder, Charlie Boothby, Robert 
Edlund and Nancy Braithwaite. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


HOPES -UNIVERSALISTS WILL SUPPORT 
‘““‘THE LEADER” 


To the Editor: 

Enclosed is my check for The Leader. I am glad to be 
receiving it again. (Mother had subscribed for years.) 
I only hope many more of our people will appreciate the 
necessity of helping our paper to continue. 

At our Convention in New Haven, May 18-19, Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone’s splendid plea for assistance to 
catry on brought me to the importance of our duty to 
help him and ourselves, too. . . 

MArGuERITE WALKER JONES 
New Haven, Connecticut 


A BETTER FUTURE FOR OUR 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS’’ 
To the Editor: 

Three cheers for the Rev. John MacPhee!! I am 
certain that I express also the feelings of all those to 
whom I have s aie who read, as I did, his letter con- 
cerning the Theological School of the St. Lawrence 
University in the last issue of The Christian Leader. 
Many of these were students there. Such an interest as 
Mr. MacPhee has shown is sorely needed. 

I speak, however, neither as a student of the Tufts 
College School of Religion or of the school mentioned 
above, but just as one who is quite familiar with both. 

Is it at all possible that we could do as three or four 
other denominations are doing this autumn? These 
groups, especially the Methodists, are campaigning in a 
big way to get out to their lay-people all the facts and 
needs of their schools. Well-planned, organized drives to 
raise funds and arouse interest are in the making. Some 
denominations are having certain week ends when their 
prospective ministers il go out and take over the pul- 
pits of all their churches in a given area to tell ea 
people about their seminaries. 

he New York State Universalists are evidently awak- 
ening, but who will look to Walnut Hill in Medford, 
Massachusetts? Just consider if each church in the 
denomination collected one dollar from each parishoner 
and gave half to the funds of each school. Money will 
help, but a keen spirit of helping interest throughout the 
country from north to south and from east to west will 
be the greatest help. 

Among theological schools, ours are not well enough 
known. Should this be? If Universalists and Unitarians 
are to be beacons of liberalism in religion and culture, 
should not the schools that train a large part of their 
ministers be beacons among such training centers? No 
one wants it said that Tufts College and St. Lawrence 
University are two seminaries with liberal arts and other 
schools attached. At least, the theological schools should 
be on a level with the others. 

How about it, Mr. and Mrs. Liberal Progressive 
Religionist? Can you see fit to take some part of the load 
in remaking our two schools if we are to grow as we must 
with capable, well-trained leaders as we have now, but 
who must be replaced some day. 
Canton, N. Y 
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Eart H. Dunron, Jr. 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS ~— 


SWEDEN. In memory of the late author, 
Wagner, well-known for her work on behalf of peag 
as well as for her writings, Swedish women’s organ 
zations are collecting funds for a fellowship to stud 
scientifically the history of women’s role in society 

* * * ; 

INDIA. Members of the Friends’ Center in Cal 
cutta have been working to arouse a new interest i 
questions of juvenile delinquency. They found tha 
most of the shelters and clubs for street youth 
existence fifteen years ago have been discontinue 
and that Calcutta lags behind Bombay and Mad 
in efforts to prevent delinquency. A committee hé 
been formed to push constructive measures, and 
number of public meetings have stirred publ 
opinion to greater activity. (WP) 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLIS 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuat 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish: 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishin 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa 
chusetts, the sum of $............ tf 


Write to George Jigarjian, Treasurer, for any fut 
ther information you desire. | 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian 
Leader as below: 


$3.00 
$5.50 


One year’s subscription 
Two years’ subscription 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
. Boston 15, Mass. 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 


ek SOc ee ae MC dO 
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‘HE THEOLOGY OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER 
ah E. N. Mozley 
ne Macmillan Company 
Price $2.00 

This book is devoted exclusively 
o Christian Eschatology. Col. 
Vlozley has examined four books 
xy Dr. Schweitzer, namely, “The 

est of the Historical Jesus’, 
The Mystery of ‘the Kingdom of 
30d”, “Paul and his Interpreters’, 
‘The Mysticism of Paul the Apos- 
je”, and drawn from them the 
yertinent material concerning the 
:schatological problem. 

The problem is stated by Dr. 
Schweitzer in an epilogue written 
»y him in these words, “The primi- 
sive Christian hope of an immediate 
soming of the Kingdom of God was 
based on the teaching of Jesus; yet 
the fact that it remained unful- 
filled did not shatter Christian 
faith. How was the catastrophe 
dealt with? What transformation of 
the faith enabled it to survive the 
surrender of the original expecta- 
tion?” 

By numerous well documented 
quotations Col. Mozley traces the 
origin, development and transforma- 
tions which have taken place in 
Christian Eschatology all in ac- 
cordance with Schweitzer’s analysis 
of church history. The effect of the 
interim ethic is stressed with a 
cautionary note that sharp delinea- 
tions must be made. 

The epilogue written by Schweit- 
zer brings the study up to date, and 
puts the eschatalogical problem in a 
setting of modern necessity. In the 
conclusion Dr. Schweitzer writes, 
“We are no longer content, like the 
generations before us, to believe in 
the Kingdom that comes of itself 
at the end of time. Mankind today 
must either realize the Kingdom of 
God or perish. The very tragedy of 
our present situation compels us to 
devote ourselves in faith to its 
realization.” 

According to Dr. Schweitzer the 
eschatological problem once central 
in the primitive church, moved to 
the fringes through the history of 
the church by long delay and dis- 
appointment, must be moved back 
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to the central place in the modern 
church. 

In conclusion, Dr. Schweitzer 
stated, “But there can be no King- 
dom of God in the world without the 
Kingdom of God in our hearts. The 
starting-point is our determined 
effort to bring every thought and 
action under the sway of the King- 
dom of God. Nothing can be 
achieved without inwardness’’. 

Joun E. Woop 


TWO SIDES TO A TEACHER’S 
DESK 


By Max S. Marshall 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $3.00 

This book is like an antiseptic 
pprey, aimed at destroying the bugs 
that have been allowed to feed and 
fatten on the educational plant. 
Let it be added that the spray is 
sometimes caustic as well as an- 
tiseptic. Dr. Marshall charges that 
too many teachers bull-doze and 
tyrannize their students, and too 
many rely upon sacred methods such 
as assignments, laboratories, grades, 
examinations, visual aids, lectures 
and seminars. Apparently there is 
virtue in all these things, according 
to Dr. Marshall, if one is reasonably 
ignorant of educational literature, 
and if one seeks to “guide the in- 
dividual”. The one rule in utilizing 
techniques is: “‘Nothing too much”. 
We are assured’ that the usual 
stereotyped results obtained by the 
stereotyped methods can be over- 
come by a wider use of freedom, a 
wiser strategy in motivating stu- 
dents, and a transformation in the 
attitudes of college administrators, 
to say nothing about a revolution in 
the process of evaluating the stu- 
dent’s effort. 

Dr. Marshall has written an un- 
conventional, cynical and wise- 
cracking book about teaching, as it 
looks from both sides of the teacher’s 
desk. Perhaps winks, grimaces and 
the accent of kindly sarcasm from 
the writer in person would make the 
material more thrilling, but the 
reading is slowed down by a cum- 
bersome style and a good measure of 
professorial obscurity. Still, nobod 
ean escape the point: Dr. Marshall 
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wants teaching to have more stuff 
and less stuffing. He thinks our: 
methodologies harden into handi- 
caps. He is not enthusiastic about 
what the teachers of teachers have 
thus far accomplished. But “pro- 
gressive’ education is an “extreme”’ 
from which he flees. 

Max A. Kapp 


THE CHURCH THROUGH 
THE AGES 
By Mildred C. Luckhardt 
Association Press 
Price $3.00 

This is a primer of church history, 
designed to give junior high school 
young pore a rapid, readable and 
meaningful introduction to the story 
of the growth of the Christian 
Church. Starting with New Testa- 
ment times, Mrs. Luckhardt creates 
an amazingly interesting narrative 
that ends with the organization of 
the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States. She has dramatized and 
humanized many of the historical 
periods with story material or by 
means of imaginative conversations. 
Her book is not cluttered with di- 
gressive detail, but moves swiftly to 
tell the main story and high-light 
the outstanding personalities. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
Unitarians are adequately and fairly 
noticed in the discussion of de- 
nominationalism, but not a single 
word about the Universalists is 
written. The Quaker, John Wool- 
man is presented in the book as 
“John Wollman”. Mrs. Luckhardt 
describes the Presbyterian system 
of church government as “com- 
pletely democratic”. This reviewer 
would hold that it is representative 
democracy rather than direct and 
complete democracy, as in Con- 
Oe aac i The author also 
ails to distinguish between Pil- 

tims and Puritans, Non-Conform- 
ists and Separatists, 

This book makes intriguing use of 
church music and hymns to connect 
episodes of the past to modern, 
familiar usage, thus establishing 
usable contact in the young stu- 


dents’ minds. 
Max A. Kapp 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


_ AIKO ONISHI 


Aiko Onishi, our solo pianist, has 
just made a brilliant record in her 
first year at the Eastman School of 
Music. As Universalist women, we 
have a real personal interest in this 
young Japanese girl who comes from 
a family of our own faith in that far 
away land. 


OUR GUEST SPEAKER AT THE 
ASSEMBLY 

Mrs. Edith S. Sampson. was born 
in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and was 
trained as a social worker in New 
York and Chicago. While actively 
engaged in this field, she studied 
law and was admitted to practice in 
Illinois in 1927. In 1934, she was 
admitted to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court. She 
is married to Joseph E. Clayton, a 
Chicago attorney, but retains the 
name of Sampson for professional 
use. 

As Chairman of the Committee 
of International Relations of the 
Council of Negro Women, she has 
observed the work of the United 
Nations in which she has been 
interested since its inception. 

A member of the World Town 
Hall of the Air, Mrs. Sampson 
visited more than twenty countries 
last year participating in the open 
debate on current political questions 
with leading citizens in every coun- 
country visited. 
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A.U.W. BIENNIAL 
PERSONALITIES 

Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, presi- 
dent of the Executive Board of the 
Association of Universalist Women, 
is the presiding officer for all ses- 
sions of the A.U.W. Biennial. 

Mrs. J. Russell Bowman of Mal- 
den, Mass. is a member of the 
Executive Board of the A.U.W. and 
Chairman of the Camp Committee. 
She is especially concerned with the 
Plaiionchip of our women to the 
total church program. 

Miss Edna Bruner, Chairman of 
the Nominations Committee, is 
field worker for the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 

Miss Bernice F. Cunningham, 
our Registrar, is a former Board 
member of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women and now President 
of the Medford A.U.W. She is an 
officer of her church and one of our 
most active laywomen. 

Mrs. Edwin K. Haas, Pittsford, 
N. Y., is President of the New York 
State A.U.W. Her interest and 
splendid work in the field of Mental 


Health will contribute to the Roun 
Table discussion she is to lead. 

Mrs. Benjamin Hersey is Chair. 
man of the Business Committee 
She is the wife of the minister of on 
of the leading Universalist churche 
in New York City and a forme 
President of the Universalist Metro 
politan Alliance, and of New Yor 
State A.U.W. 

Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, in charge 
of Pledging, a former President o 
the National A.U.W., 1945-1949, is 
active in her local church at Oa 
Park, Illinois. She is one of our 
representatives on the General De- 
partment of United Church women. 

Mrs. D. Stanley Rawson, Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, 
is the wife of the minister of Mes- 
siah All Souls Church in Port- 
land, Maine. i 

Mrs. Robert Rice, wife of the 
minister of the Arlington, Mas- 
sachusetts church, is familiar with 
the church woman’s program in all 
departments. She fies taught at 
Summer Institutes for several sea- 

(continued on page 278) 


CONVENTION ADVICE 


Do 


Register promptly 
Keep your packet with you 
Sign up for a round table 


Express your opinion cn matters 
of policy 

Attend the U.C.A. meetings when 
possible 

Visit the Resource Exhibits 


Put your name on the Bulletin 


mailing list 


Make a pledge at the Gift Service 
Purchase a Birthplace Memorial 
Plate 


Relax a bit each day 


Go home resolved to make your 
A.U.W. worthwhile 


Don’t 


Fail to read printed reports 
_ Read while you should be listen- 
ing 

Have all members of your group 
sign for the same round table. 

Vote for something you don’t 
understand. 

Wait to be introduced to people. 
We are all Universalist friends 

Try to do everything at one time 

Complain if you do not receive 
prate matter. The office may not 

ave your name. 

Forget to purchase a Yearbook 
and_ use it 

Neglect to order stockings and 
baseballs for Camp contributions 

Fail to stop at the Diabetic 
Camps if you are driving West 

Go home discouraged over past 
failures 

Think about future accomplish- 
ments. Eee 
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HOW THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ENDEAVORS TO SERVE THE CHURCHES 


In general, the work of the De- 
rtment? of Education falls into 
ir main categories, preparation of 
itten materials, field work, the 
in library, and correspondence 
d office counseling with leaders 
church school problems. 
[. Preparation of written ma- 
terials 
Education monographs 
_ Seasonal Bulletins to Church 
hool Leaders. 
Materials for programs in- 
reting service projects 
if Church Schaal curriculum 
idance 
Materials for parent educa- 
yn and leadership training 
Guidance in planning vaca- 
yn church schools 
Copy for Christian Leader. 
I. Field Work 
_ Intensified work at one local 
urch, helping minister and leaders 
an and evaluate a total church 
ogram, spending long enough at 
at church to meet with all of the 
aders and groups and see the 
wurch in action. 
' Participation in and direction 
Leadership Training Institutes 
Participation and guidance in 
immer Institute Program 
Speaker at teachers’ meetings, 
rents’ groups and family night 
ograms 
Observing, upon request, a 
hurch School at work followed by 
1 evaluation and planning meeting 
ith the leaders. 
I. The Loan Library 
We have a growing number of 
9oks and materials in our Loan 
ibrary. These are for the use of 
cal churches. Books may be bor- 
wed for one month. Courses of 
udy are loaned for one week. 
Visual Aids. A number of 
ides, film strips, posters and pic- 
res may be borrowed from this 
fice. You may obtain upon re- 
uest a list of those available. 
V. Office Conferences and Cor- 
respondence 
Conferences are held with 
inisters and others responsible for 
ducation in the churches to discuss 
irriculum, leadership training, pro- 
ram planning and the development 
f the education board. 
A similar type of counseling is 
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done through correspondence with 
leaders in local one we out of this 
area. 

A friendly relationship is 
maintained with Tufts and St. 
Lawrence students and with pro- 
spective religious education workers. 

Field work is one of the ways in 
which the Department of Education 
serves Universalist churches. . With 
a limited staff, it is not possible for 
every worker to be available to each 
church during a single year, but 
through joint departmental, re- 
gional and state planning, all re- 
quests will be answered as soon as 
possible. 

Across the country, the organiza- 
tional plan within states varies, with 
some states or regional employing a 
full time field worker. Where there 
is a field worker more locally avail- 
able, requests should go directly to 
that office, and, in turn, your na- 
tional field workers work closely 
with regional and state superinten- 
dents and field workers in order that 
together we may build a more effec- 
tive religious education. 

Once a request. has been received 
and dates convenient to the local 
church and field worker cleared, 
joint plans of the way in which the 
time spent can be of most value to 
the church are carefully made 
through an interchange of letters, 
or, if distance allows, through per- 
sonal conference. It may be that 
church ledders ask observation of a 
particular group in action with 
opportunity for evaluation and gen- 
eral planning meetings later; it may 
be that evaluation of the total 
educational program of the church 
is the purpose with time allowed for 
meetings with every group, in- 
dividual conferences, and a final 
meeting with the central board of 
the church; it may be that plans for 
a vacation school are in progress or 
for a leadership training program on 
a local, community or state-wide 
basis; it may be that a speaker or 
discussion leader for a single parents’ 
or staff meeting is needed. What- 
ever your request, your field worker 
wants to be with you if possible and 
can be of most help if together, in 
advance, you have planned the way 
in which the time shall be spent to 
meet your needs. 


PRINTED AND MIMEO- 
GRAPHED MATERIALS DE- 
VELOPED THROUGH THE 
BIENNIAL BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 
Education 
#12-World Order Commission 
#11-We Learn from Children 
#10-Library Catalogue 
#9- Cycle Plan (three year cur- 
riculum _ listings) 


#8- Music for Churches 


- #7- Work Plan for Universalism 


#6- Rural and Town Commission 
Issue 
Visual aids available from the De- 
partment of Education 
Monographs 

#1-“The Activity Phase of the 
School Program’’, by Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean 

#2-“Planning the Religious Edu- 
cation Curriculum, Some Basic Con- 
siderations”, by Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean 

#3-“Our Liberal Heritage’, by 
Alfred S. Cole—highlights of the 
development of Universalism and 
Unitarianism 
Pamphlets 

“The Development of Spiritual 
Concepts in Children”, by Eliza- 
beth M. Manwell 

“Evaluation of Trends and De- 
velopments in our Religious Educa- 
tion Program”, by Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean 
Work Plan for Universalism—loose 
leaf binder 
Mimeographed Mailings 

World Friendship mailing for 
1951—24 pages 

Springtime mailing for 1951— 
10 pages 

uggestions for Inquiry on the 
Part of Adult Groups within Uni- 
versalist Churches — (Economics, 
Mental Health, Socialized Medi- 
cine, Atomic Power and Modern 
Warfare) 13 pages 

World Atliance Newsletter—one 
copy sent monthly to each church 

We made available printed ma- 
terial through the World Order 
Commission—”’Let’s Join the Hu- 
man Race” 
Finding Out about our Universalist 
Church 

(continued on page 279) 
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News of Churches and Church Peopl 


PACIFIC S.W. INSTITUTE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


‘ 


The Third Annual Family Conference of the Pacific-Southwest Institute of Religious Liberals: 
Unitarian and Universalist was held at Radford, California, June 23-30, 1951. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
LOOKS UP IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The religious education commit- 
tee with Mrs. Verna Mitchell as 
chairman, arranged for a two-day 
institute in Rose Hill simultaneous 
with the Youth Institute at Shelter 
Neck. The community building in 
Rose Hill was a convenient and 
comfortable place for the meetings. 
Those attending brought a picnic 
lunch each day. A registration fee 
of fifty cents was charged. 

Leaders for the Institute were the 
Rey. Horton Colbert, director of the 
Department of Education, Uni- 
versalist Church of America, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Elizabeth Mat- 
this, recent graduate from St. Law- 
rence University, and Mrs. Albert 
Bell, Rocky Mount, North Caro- 
lina. Mrs. Bell and Miss Matthis 
taught demonstration classes with 
the children while the adults ob- 
served. Mr. Colbert discussed the 
purposes of religious education, the 
place of the church-school in the 
total church program and guided 
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the adults in their observation of 
the demonstration classes. The 
last session on Saturday afternoon 
was a discussion of worship. 

About thirty-five people regis- 
tered for the Institute. Plans were 
considered for sending representa- 
tives to the Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

A forward step in the Religious 
Education Program of North Caro- 
lina is the employment of Elizabeth 
Matthis as director of Religious 
Education and Advisor for the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. Our 
congratulations and best wishes are 
extended to Elizabeth and the North 
Carolina Convention in this pro- 
gressive venture in learning. 


MRS. CAROLYN REAMON 
MCMAHON AT WAUSAU AS 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
DIRECTOR 

Wausau, Wisconsin’s desire for a 
director of religious education has 
been met. In March, while awaiting 
her husband’s return from sea duty, 
Mrs. James Fry, formerly of the 


staff of the Department of Educa- 
tion, went to Wausau and served 
for three months. So appreciated 
was her work that in Naz the 
church called Carolyn H. Reamon, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, to be director for this 
coming year. In June, Miss Reamon 
was married to Lieutenant Walter 
W. McMahon. 

Mrs. Edgar C. Wilson is chairman 
of the Religious Education com- 
mittee of the Wausau church and 
Ross Wilcox is superintendent of 
the church school. Dr. Brainard F, 
Gibbons is the minister. 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


Petty people are little 
They focus life on trifles 
Their miscroscopic minds 


Enlarge the smallest issue 
Until it looms so great _ 
Molehills appear mountains 


BE BIG! 
Brainard F. Gibbons 
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Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
rtable home to young women of 
oderate means, both business 
amen and students. The Union is 
ithin easy access of all parts of 


ston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
vard, including light and heat. 


For Surther information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 

! Superintendent 

56 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
"RANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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| THE 
3T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
‘esponsible citizenship and for 
0sitions of leadership in busi- 
1ess, government, and the 
»rofessions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


IIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
OUCESTER 

Jn May 31, Warren A. Hewett, 
ive member in the Universalist 
urch of Gloucester, and who 
ently finished his term as chair- 
n of the board of managers of 
t church, was elected president 
the Cape Ann Council of 
urches for the coming year. This 
incil is composed of the twenty- 
ee Protestant churches on the 
pe and has been active in aes 
understanding and fellowship 
ong the churches and the people. 
Another member of the Uni- 
salist church, Lloyd J. Farrar, 
s reappointed chairman of the 
uth Work Committee of this 
incil of churches. 
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MID-WEST INSTITUTE, 
Observers—Teachers—Parents 

The demonstration classes have 
about as many purposes as there are 
children, but the major ones are 
these: 1. for the good of the children 
themselves, 2. that church school 
teachers may get help in working 
with these classes back home, 3. 
that we may all learn from children 
about understanding ourselves and 
other people. 

The teachers have planned for an 
area of work in each class, but these 
plans will be changed and adapted 
at every instance as the children 
react and respond to the material 
presented and to each other. 

The pre-school children are learn- 
ing to live together in a group. 

The primary group is taking up 
the subject of “We _ Discover 
Lights”. They will touch the high 
spots of a semester’s program for a 
school group. 

The juniors are considering “How 
Miracles Abound”. 

The Junior High’s and Senior’s 
are learning about themselves as 
persons and the varied phases of the 
U. Y. F. program. Opportunity is 
provided for experience in recrea- 
tion, worship, discussion, crafts and 
publications. 

Suggestions to Observers 

“The children themselves tell you 
who they are. They do not use 
words on paper or words of the 
tongue. But children talk. 

“They talk with their bodies, 
with all their behaviour, through 
everything they do. You have 
heard it. (It is a persistent, demand- 
ing, continuous, over-and-over-again 
note.) Often you know easily what 
it means. Sometimes this body-talk, 
this language of behaviour is not 
clear. You have to wait, listen again, 
put two and two together the way 
you do when a baby first talks. But 
it is language. Children are asking 
you to listen and to help them.” 

—“‘The Children Speak” 
by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

In every instance and to the 
“nth” degree we respect each child 
as a person, even though he is small. 
By that we mean we do not talk 
about children in their presence. 
(2)We do not look upon any child 
as “a problem child”. Some of our 
children, yes, all of them (and us 
too) have problems at times, but 
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nificant religions of the world are 
included, Christian, Jewish, Mos- 
lem, Buddhist, Hindu and the rest. 
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—The Christian Century 
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they are ot “problem” children. 
(3) Observers are asked not to carry 
on their own private conversations 
in the classes. It is better if they 
do not talk at all in class. It is 
disconcerting to the teachers as well 
as discourteous. (4) Opportunity 
will be provided each day to discuss 
what happened—with the teachers. 

“One of our major tasks as teach- 
ers (workers) in local churches is to 

rovide for our children and youth 
in church schools experiences that 
will help them to develop (the kind 
of attitude:) toward themselves, 
the universe, and other persons, that 
we consider to be of prime value for 
living in to-day’s world. The day 
by day experiences of a child as he 
lives in his home and community 
with his Sea brothers and 
sisters, teachers and other associates 
constitute the true and basic curri- 
culum of life.” 

Vircinia Warp 
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A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 
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Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 


Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
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Theological School of 
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Write for information 
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A.U.W. 
(continued from page 27#) 


sons and has many fine program 
helps to give at her round table 
discussion. 

Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor, Camp 
Secretary, has charge of the Camp 
exhibit and is ready to answer ques- 
tions about the project. 

Mrs. Victor Russell, Chairman ot 
the By-Laws Committee, is a former 
treasurer of the National Mission- 
ary Association and probably one of 
the most loyal and capable women 
in the denomination. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Webster, Finan- 
cial Secretary of the National 
A.U.W. is the wife of the minister 
of the church in Salem and has had 
the difficult task of co-ordinating 
all the details of the Convention 
program. 

Mrs. Rosalie A. West, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, served as execu- 
tive director of the A.U.W. for the 
past four years and has a grasp of 
the organizational side of our work 
which she will discuss at the round 
table on this important subject. 

Mrs. Ezra Wood, who will con- 
duct the Worship Service on Fri- 
day, August 31, 1951, is a former 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, 1937- 
1941 and still actively interested in 
the church women’s program. 

Mrs. Walter Worthington is a 
leading member of the Floral Park, 
New York church, a former presi- 
dent of the Universalist Metropoli- 
tan Alliance and at present the 
Secretary of the National Board. 
Her proximity to the United Nations 
headquarters as well as her personal 
interest in that field make her the 
logical person to lead the discussion 
on this subject. 

Mrs. Austin B. Durgin, who be- 
gins our meeting with a worship 
service, Miss Barbara Neal, the 
soloist, and Mrs. Charles Pomeroy, 
who presents the Bulletin, are three 
of our Maine women who are help- 
ing to make our program possible. 

You and all other delegates are 
representing three hundred and 
twenty-three associations of Uni- 
versalist women with a membership 
of over ten thousand. 


Character is a perfectly educated will. 
Novalis. 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVER 
SALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHI 

The North Carolina Universali 
Youth Fellowship held their sprir 
rally at their institute grounds 
Shelter Neck. The program ge 
under way with a picnic supper o 
Friday, April 27. The opening d 
votional service was conducted b 
the Outlaw’s Bridge Youth. Vi 
ginia Ward showed the movie 
The Family—An Approach to Peace 
which was discussed under the dire¢ 
tion of William Siemon, lay ministe 
of the Shelter Neck Universalis 
Church. Recreation was directed bi 


The Rev. Ora W. Eads, Clinton an 
Red Hill minister, led the morni 
worship service. The Rev. Mauric 
W. Cobb, assistant dean of t 
Institute, presented Hirosuke Da 
Japanese student at U.N.C., wh 
ave us some very interesting i 
Haan on life in Japan. 

Mrs. Frances Register, home age 
of Pender County, and Mrs. Mar. 
garet Miller, interior decorator o 
Wilmington, gave us some ve 

ractical suggestions for making 
improvements on the institute prop 
erty. At the business session, it wa 
decided to carry out some of th 
suggestions at the 1951 Work Camf 
Institute which is scheduled fo 
June 10-17. The Rev. L. C. Pratei 
was elected as dean of this Work 
Camp Institute. Other staff me 
bers include the Rev. and Mrs 
Albert Bell, the Rev. Ora W. Eads 
the Rev. Maurice W. Cobb, the Rey; 
Carleton M. Fisher, Thelma Rouse 
Virginia Ward, Sally and Paulin 
Outlaw. Courses will include work 
shops on Worship and Recreation. 
World Problems, and Handcrafts. 

State officers of the North Caro. 
lina Universalist Fellowship and the 
Work Camp Institute are Peggy 
Wood, president; Frances Nash, 
vice-president; Clara Lee Quinn 
secretary; James Vernon, treasurer 
and Linda West, reporter. 

PAULINE Cea Advisor 
No one is so insignificant as to be sure his 
example does no harm. Nace 
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Arts. 
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EDUCATION 
(continued from page 275) 

A Leader’s Guide for six sessions 
r Juniors by Margaret Winchester, 
lope Hilton, and Rebecca Ulrich 
A xe: Can Make Sense by Clinton 
ee Scott . 

Guide in three sections for “Re- 
gion Can Make Sense” by Mary 
. Lillie 
-ERSONAL 

Mr. Charles Harding, former 
reasurer of the Universalist Youth 
ellowship, and at present, book- 
eeper for the Universalist Publish- 
ig House, received the degree, 
faster of Science in Mathematics 
om Boston University August 
ae ot a 


eptember, 1951] 
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OBITUARIES 
W. HARRIS SKEELS 

The Rev. W. Harris Skeels died at 
his home in Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, August 6, 1951. 


Mr. Skeels was born October 16, . 


1876, at Watertown, N. Y., the son 
of W. R. and Amy T. Chapin 
Skeels. He was educated at the 
Watertown Academy, Tufts College, 
and the Canton Theological School, 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity at the pete institution. 

He was married, June 26, 1902, 
to Lena Dunlop of Watertown, 
N. Y. Mrs. Skeels died many years 
ago and several years later he mar- 
ried the present Mrs. Skeels. 

He served as General Secretary 
of the denomination from 1911 to 
1919, a period of eight years. He 


was New York Superintendent two 


years and also Secretary of the 
California State Convention. Mr. 
Skeels was ordained in April, 1903. 
His pastorates have been Santa 
Paula, California, 1903-1905; Victor, 
N. Y., 1905-1909; Little Falls, N. Y., 
1909-1911. After his service as 
General Secretary, he served Den- 
ver, 1919-1922 and Barre, Vermont, 
1922-1923. He was then in Califor- 
nia for a brief period. He was called 
to Herkimer, N. Y., in 1926 and 
remained until 1933. In that time, 
he served churches in Middleville, 
Mohawk and Newport, N. Y. 

_ In 1934, he became a representa- 
tive of the Universalist Women’s 
Association in North Carolina, serv- 
ing Rocky Mount and Kinston. 

Ill health forced Mr. Skeels’ re- 
tirement from the active ministry 
in 1945, He is survived by as on and 
a daughter and Mrs. Skeels. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Rocky Mount Universalist Church, 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks, 
minister of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., officiated. 


ETHEL FLORENCE GRAY 

Ethel Florence Gray, secretary 
at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity in New York City for thirty- 
four years until her retirement in 
1941, died at the home of her 
brother, Guy B. Gray in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, January 30, of this 
year. 

Miss Gray will be remembered 
and mourned by the many Univer- 
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Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
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around the corner! 
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41 Bromfield Street 
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salists who stopped a day or longer 
in New York City and visited our 
church there, by those with whom 
she corresponded in our denomina- 
tion, as well as by those with whom 
she’ worked at the church and for 
the church. Ethel Florence Gray 
came to New York in 1907 from 
Lowell where she had been a neigh- 
bor and close friend to Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank Oliver Hall: 
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Starr ‘King.School of Ministry 


2441 Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
OF MICHIGAN 


The 108th annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of Michi- 


gan will be held in the Universalist’ 


‘church, Concord, Michigan, on Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, October 
5, 6, and 7, beginning at 8:00 P.M. 
on Friday. r 

The following amendments to the 
By-Laws will be offered for con- 
sideration: 

Article 1. Duties of Officers 

1. Of the President. It is pro- 
posed to add to his present duties 
the following: the president to- 
gether with the secretary or treas- 
urer, shall have the power to exe- 
cute any and all papers necessary to 
cover the transfer of any real prop- 
erty owned by the Convention. 

2. Of the Secretary. It is pro- 
posed to add to his present duties 
the. following: The secretary, to- 
gether with the president shall have 
the power to execute any and all 
Ropers necessary to cover the trans- 
er of any real property owned by 
the Convention. 

3. Of the Treasurer. It is pro- 
posed to add to his present duties 
the following: the treasurer, to- 
a ‘with the president, shall 
ave the power to execute any and 
all papers necessary to cover the 
transfer of any real property owned 
by the Convention. 

Mary L. Parrerson, 
Secretary 


INDIANA ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 
The 104th annual meeting of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana 
will be held in the St. John’s Uni- 
versalist Church at Muncie, In- 
diana, October 5, 6 and 7, 1951, to 
hear the reports, elect officers and 
conduct such business as may be 
brought before it. 
Lovanna Wison, Secretary 
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CHARLES HARDING 


108 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-1173 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Notice is hereby given that the 
New York Fellowship Committee 
will convene at the 
Reconciliation, 1304 Genesee Street, 
Utica, New York, on Monday, 
October 8, 1951 at 2:00 P.M..,- for 
the examination of Kenneth D. 
Babcock “‘as to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Lyman AcHENBACH, Secretary 


NEW YORK STATE 
CONVENTIONS 

The 126th annual sessions of the 
Universalist churches of New York 
State will be held in the Church of 
the Reconciliation, Utica, October 
7-10, 1951. 

The annual meeting of the New 
York State Universalist Laymen’s 
Association will begin the sessions 
on Sunday at 3 P.M., with a mass 
meeting on Sunday evening. 

On Monday the opening business 
meetings of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists, the 
Church School Association and the 


hurch of ther” 


4 


(Section 520, P, L. and F 


Association of Universalist Women 
will be held. The Convention bans) 
quet will be the event of Monday 
evening with complete reports of 
the Convention’s first institute at) 
its own eae at Beaver Laxe, 
near Lowville. 

Business sessions will be held on 
Tuesday with the Frie_ dship Lunch. 
eon and the luncheon for minis- 
ters and laymen at the noo: hour. 
The annual meeting of the Min. 
isters’ Association will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The Rev. Fenwick H. Wheeler, 
chaplain of the Dann.morz Prison 
at Clinton, will delive: the Occa- 
sional Sermon on Tuesday evening 
Mr. Wheeler went ‘from the pasto- 
rate in the church in. | Surn to the 
chaplaincy in May. ‘La. commun- 
ion service will be conduc.ed by the 
Rev. Stanley C. Stall of Herkimer. 
The contributions of the churches 
for the Ministers’ Pension Frnd 
will be presented on Tuesday 
morning. 

Wednesday morning will be de- 
voted to final items of business of 
the State Convention and then ad- 
journment. 

Reservations are to be made 
through Dr. Ralph . Schmidt, 
Utica College, Oneida S: ware in 
Utica, N. Y. . 

Frep C. Lernine, 
Secretary 


MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Change in Place of Meeting — 

The fifty-seventh annual sessions. 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women of Maine will be held in 
the Winthrop Street Universalist 
Church at Augusta, September 30 
to October 2, 1951, to hear reports, 
the election of officers, and to trans- 
act any other business that 7 
legally come before the meeting. — 
Dora S. Wisu, Secretar) : 
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